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ARCHBISHOP M‘CLOSKEY. 


WE give on this page a portrait of the Reverend 
Joun M‘Cioskty, the successor of Joun Hucues 
in the Archbishopric of New York. Formerly the 
bishep of the diocese of Albany, Dr. M‘CLoskry 
was known as one of the most polished and eloquent 
orators of the Roman Catholic Church in the United 
States. He was born in Brooklyn, New York, and 
after the usual course of education was ordained a 
priest. On the 10th of March, 1844, he was or- 
duined Bishop of. Axieren and coadjutor to Dr. 
HvGuxs, then Bishop of New York. Three years 
later he became the Bishop of Albany, being the 
first prelate of that see, as the diocese was then first 
established. .St. Mary’s, 
one of the four Catholic 
Churches of Albany, he 
made his cathedral. In 
the entire diocese there 
were about forty church- 
es, some of them with- 
out a regular clergyman. 

The Catholic population 
were scattered over a 
large territory, were for 
the most part poor, and 
had to struggle against 
the prejudices of the sur- 
rounding people. Dr. 
M‘C..oskEy had there- 
fors no easy task before 

-him in carrying out his 
zealous plans for the 
Latholic Church. But 
he went. to work with 
earnestness. 

One of th2 bishop's 
first projects was th: in- 
s‘itution in Troy of a 
Female Orphan Asylum, 
which he placed under ~ |= 
the control of the Sisters 
ofCharity. In1@5lthe > 
Christian Brothers open- 
ed the Academy of Saint 
Josephinthesametown; 
and the same year the 
Sisters of Charity opened 
a hospital which has in 
a single year received 
789 patients. The next 
year a Female Seminary 
was founded in Albany 
by acolony of the Sisters 
of the Sacred Heart. In 
1855 Dr. M‘Ciosser, . 
opened in Utica an Acad- 
emy for boys, at the cost 
of more than $17,000. 

The diocese Albairy 
includes all of the State 
of New York lying north 
of forty-two deyrees 
north and east of the 
eastern line of Cayuga, 
Tompkins, and Tioga 
counties, After a serv- 
ice of seventeen years 
Dr. M‘CLosxey left in 
this diocese one hundred 
and thirteen churches, 
eight chapels, fifty-four 

‘minor stations, eighty- 
five missionaries, three 
academies for boys and 
one for girls, six or; han 
asylums, and fifteen 
Tochial schouls. If the 
new Archbishop of New - 
York leaves as gond:a 
record ashe has left as 


} 


i 


Bishop, the Catholic 

Church will surely have S 
no reason to regret the SS: 
Pope’s selection of Joux Sa 


HvuGuHes’s successor. 
On Sunday, August 
the Reverénd Jouwn 


ed as the Archbishop of 
the Catholic diocese of 
New York, the ceremo- 
nies. on that oceasion 
being performed in St. 
Patrick’s Cathedral. 
If Dr. M‘CLoskey suc- 
ceeds as well as his pre- 
in making his 
influence tell for good, 
both the Country and the 
Church will have. occa- 
tlon fer congratniatten, 


|ISOMETRIC VIEW OF THE VIR- 
GINIA CAMPAIGN. 


On page 580 we print a Map giving an Isometric 
View or THE ReGion ARouND Pererssurc. In 
the fore-ground is City Point and the region north 
of the James, which has so lately been the theatre 
of Grant's movements. At Dutch Gap General 
Bur.er is digging a canal, which, as the reader 
will see, must very much shorten the course of the 
James at this point. 

Off to the left, southward.of Petersburg, stretch 
the Federal lines across the Weldun Railroad. Fur- 
ther to the left is the Danville Road, which has two 


branches from Burkesville Junction eastward, one 


running to Petersburg, and the other to Richmond. 
Barkesville Junction. 


This view does not include 


FRANCIS MULLER, THE MUR- 


DERER, FROM LONDON. 


Iyrense popular excitement prevailed in New 
York August 24, when it was announced that the 
London murderer had arrived in the packet-ship 
Victoria... There was nothing in the murderer him- 
self to account for this excitement, which was due. 
rather to. the circumstances attending his 
crime, and the somewhat extraordinary manner in. 
which the detection of the criminal was brought 


about. The crime was committed on the 9th of 
July, in @ first-class carriage om the North London 
Railway. English rail-cars ate very @ifferent from 
those to which we are accustomed in this country. 
The carriages are divided into separate compart- 
ments; and it is frequently the case that only one 
person is the sole occupantrof'a compartment. On 
the day above mentioned Mr. Bricgs, chief clérk in 
a city bank, and residing at Hackney, toek.a com- 
partment in a first-class train from London to his 


place of residence. The train arrived at Hackney 
without him that night. As it reached the station 
& person opening the door of No. 69; which was Mr. 
Briggs’s. room, and placing his hand upon the seat 
found it covered with blood. He also found in the 
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‘salting vessel, and ca his arrival in New York was 
sprested by Inspector Tanner, whohad arrived from 
London several days previously in the Manchester. 
Moller is about 24 years of age, and is a tailor by. 
profession. His hair is light, and he has small gray 
eves. Altogether he is not prepossessing in his ap- 
pearance. 


is our answer—see cy high 
The old flag fitttering in the breeze, 
Prondly it greet: tie 
Upon the land ~2d on seas. 
What! dim its !a:tre—strike one star 
From ‘put its glorious azvre field? 
No, never! we would rather far 
Shed otr last drop of blood than yield. 


It better that the cannon flame 
"Than that. the envious be told 
The Peace we cost cs shame. 


From Maine to Fiorica’s tar shove, 


bli 
It was said, indeed, at Baltimore, an@ it will | 


machine, the danger of which to the country} 
but 


with him an old Democtat and an ex-slave- | 


‘they honestly believe that a war of which they | 


killed? Itis very important not to Skip facts. 


GHA, upon the papers that publish a proclama- 
tion forged for mischief to the country, upon 
orators inciting to resistance, or when Lone in 
Congress is threatened with expulsion for re- 
nouneing his oath, who is first to condemn the 
action of the Administration, and so give the 
President the best reason for supposing that sum- 
mary action will divide Union men ? 

‘‘Yes; but why didn’t he end the war long 
ago? See how he hang on to M‘CLELLAN 
when he knew him to be incompetent.” Those 
Who say this are mainly ‘‘radical” men. Do 


understand the philosophy, which they know to 
be ia radical, vital, social, and political revolu- 
tiou, was to be ended in a year or three years, 
when one party to the conflict was taken utter- 
ly by surprise and totally without preparation, 
and when the course of the war was sure to de- 
velop the bitter opposition that we see? Does 


'| his head and f 


“ Bat he is so shockingly weak! He might | 
have shown more vigor. Just hear how open- } 
ly treason is talked on all sides!” And yet | 
whenever his hand falls heavily, upon VaLianpti- | 


[Szrreuser 10, 1 S64. 


Tus new game is very simple, but it is very 
instructive, although not in the least su 
It consists merely in rolling up separately the 
following pretty sentences, shaking them in a. 
hat, then drawing them out and trying to de. 
termine which is from a rebel, and which from « 
** Democratic” authority : 
tyrant when people are arrayed 
se? can never ruin the South.” 
« is a usurper, 8 man of blood, a monster of 
, iniquity, the embodiment of murder and infinite crime.” 
the 
“To throw off such a tyranny requires the exercise of - 
public virtue and a popular and manly independence.”’ — 
“A desolating war forced upon an innocent people by an 
imbecile President.” | 
the two hundred thousand he mads 
tell their own tale." 


. rom East to farthest West, each State 
Must be thenceforth for evermore 
Bound in one Usion strong and great. 


The fields are broad throughout our land ; 
Our people powerful in their might ; 


‘General Laz is a better champion of the rights of sel/- 


any thoughtfal man really believe that in Jun 
4 in this country than | 


1861, there was a royal road to victory in six 
or twelve months? And as to M‘Creiian, he 
was at that time a popular idol, and worshiped 
with a superstition proportioned to ignorance. | ‘Though the 
Before he had been publicly tried and had con- 
spicuously failed, it would have been mere folly 
for the President to risk the consequences of his 
arbitrary removal. ‘For if his removal after the 
terrible Chickahominy campaign, and the day’s 


* Lincotn demands blood. Let the tyrant tremblewhen 
the people peak.” | 


tration, who is trusted by it, and | 
thoroughly to himself “ Who among you dare speak or write what he thinks 


who for reasons that are honorable | 


The North has her vow, agninst the tyranny which has robbed you of 
“The U ~ ated but not discreditable to any other, is a candi- | truce given to Lax to save himself at Antietam, sant oie of ae 
in the but will hen t , what would the result have been had he | 
It sounds across the mighty lakes, tory State, ill greatly strengt tank Of The game may be varied by daily eutting out 


fresh extracts from the rebel papers and those 


his party believed in his capacity and insisted pnp the Chi nati Those 


The echoes of her giant hills. self at once. Such a nomination should be as | that he must have a chance? : 
spontaneous as it will be successfal. “*Yes, perhaps; but then the President is See, fesnnn ee 
Hear it, ye people of the South! We do not forget how many noble and true | surrounded by such a shilly-shally cabinet.” from sok ye gee —- 
down ; | men there are, faithful early and late to the | Yet against the character of each one of them 
n the cry wi mouth, good cause; we do not forget how many might | no word can be breathed. ‘Phe Secretary of tals gall Woon of Maw Set 2 nonce ae 


contend in a high rivalry of patriotism for the | State has saved us from foreign war; perhaps s i 
nomination at Syracuse; we do not forget that | obsequiously, but he has saved us; and of vows oe 
honest and long service creates a party claim’ or less profound, when in time of great rome at Byracusy. 
peril. they secure vital results, we can at least extract, however, is not modern—it is 
party conventions. Bat in strange moment- | be tolerant. ‘‘ But the Secretary is under the : m 
_{ ous periods like this, when all mere party is an | thumb of Tuurtow Weep.” Very well; then the citizens and soldiers of the United States, 
impertinence because the issues infinitely trans- | the Presidesitis not under the Secretary’s thumb; | 
cend party considerations, is it not clear that if | for Mr. Warp himself assures us that he has, 
steady, w wisest were confOtinded, ‘and | President. “But he wants to compromise and ; 
the bravest dismayed, and the most confident | bargaiu.” ‘Very well; if he does, you see the ‘fates, Whoever believes. that no Goveramept 
doubtful, and the very ground was reeling ander cardinal 
‘ HARPER’S WEEKLY. our feet, spoke the word that brought 'the blood | his administration has been his own. ~ In 
oa back to the national heart, and vigor into its | range Of ‘iis duties as foreign minister has the | ~*~" . 7 
Paget oe ggg frame, and lighted its eye with ‘victory, ‘he of State served his country well? If | °* ® tyrant” for keeping his inaugural oath; 
‘Saturpay, Srpremsee 10, 1864. is our natural, our inevitable, our triumphant | he has, @iat is his department. The Secretary if his recourse in the midst of a terrible war to 
a : | leader, marching with whom we know that whos eed, ee is by a large party, of coufse. Mis- universally necessitated and legitimated 
~NEW YORK. upon the spot ? tm | ade@inistration, Yet at this moment is not ev- 
Brery man, woman, and child ithe. Site tm the place and under just the 
shall be the Union candidate for Gov- | and the country who reads these words knows | Jeader we should “ 
érnor of New York? Whoever he may | that there is such a man; and their hearts are] games Or @iecial 
be, if he be honest and true, we shall give him | | 


w 


before their lips in naming * 


* our hearty support. But, meanwhile, before Genera, JOHN ‘A, DIX. Treasary—of an ‘antique Roman mould—have 
the Convention»-meets, it is 8 most serious duty ye Ee ce ie { not bis appéintinent and his skiflful and patri- liberty whatever was annihilated in a time of 
to consider the circumstances which should con- || with public confidente and profound peace by those who now rage at the 
trol the nomination. UNION FOR VICTORY, AIND VIG-/| the Of Ge geld fever, reconciled | when, in time of rebellion or invasion, 
this great and vital campaign, for the sal- ‘TORY FOR UNT [ON ‘men to the departure of his predecessor? he sudpends the privilege of the writ of habens 
vation of mational honor and the authority of | gneve is: a‘ ving’ in the and | im order that the Union, and under it 
the Government, ‘we need in the State canvass} Coup there be a tire melancholy Monitors are a failure.” wal, we did not | ‘Be personal liberty of every citizen in it, msy 
‘2 leader ‘whose name will be at once familiar to | than the whiners, gramiblers, and groensfs dmong | thik the Mottitors ofallare tn Hampton Roads, | >* ** Scare in peace as it is in war. 
? Iuvolved in and Farracur, and and Do Porr, 


~ every voter in it, and which will assure every 
man beyond the State who loves his country 
and the Union that he may be confident and skillfully . 
cheerful of the national result, because New | stantly assailing the Administration; with an 
York into the great fight intent only upon | | 
overwhelming victory. ~ 
What man then is there, known to the whole | ‘at home than vigorous in the @ud an equal 
State and to the whole country, whose name is 
‘his platform, who is identified in every word 
. ~ amd act since the rebellion began with the 
_ (inion; whose nomination will be the seal of 
the sincerity of Union men in claiming to dis- 
Tegard party, and who will rally to the cause.all 
who in an election regard more than 
platforms, and who loo& first and only to the 
honorable maintenance of the Union ? | 
. We know how conventions run in ruts, and 
how carefully they are selected with reference 
- to certain purposes. We concede the necessity 
' Of strict party organization in free governments | 
for the sake of achieving great results. But 


tune of the nary. "Bet FRIENDS OF THE ENEMY. 


as in every war, there-bave been contract frauds 


iest | and’ of evty kind, is as trac as that 
possible, Administration that Gills them | tion and infamous treastn. But thd » | rebel counsel and enjoys rebel approval ? 
as the weakest congeivable? Why should we mes 


civil wars are the furnaces in which old parties | and 
are fased, and the pure gold of patriotism runs | feat 
together in new combinations. We Union men - 
deceive ourselves if we underestimate the necessi-_ the 
ty of gaining every advantage we can command. is quite 
We are fatally. deluded if we suppose that the country. 
old party precedents can now be strictly regard- | and behind the people, 
ed. No convention can be so dear to the peo- | regret his about 
| is, ap ome slavery in *“*To whom it m 
the great popular blow hot and cold in the 
Be responds, and which, by discarding those ‘Qh, dear me! yea; but if hé had only way 
Partiality, confides its action to the dispassion- | you know, by the 
| . that if the and a 
slavery; the North, 
submit to disunion 
now, from the moment a in 


HARPER'S WEEKLY. 
loyal support with that at Baltimore, for issuing his proclamation When Elsworth was flapping his feeble ands, ean no: 
a. key-Bote would have been Patrictiam. But it be held guiltless if the event he predicts arrives, 
Pe was impossible. _ Jt reveai» iis-lf a mere party and the Union and the country are destroyed. 
poole AN INSTRUCTIVE GAME FOR 
Will Syracuse make the mistake of Chicago? THE CANVASS. 
, Will it not rather follow the noble example of 
THE NORTH TO THE SOUTH. Baltimore, which reflected the popular will in 
- ominating Mr. Lixcotx, and in associating 
q holder, Anprew Jounsoxn? How gladly and 
: gratefully every Union mam iin the land will 
vote for ANDREW Jounsox, who was tried and |’ | 
—_ tried again, but was not found wanting; and | 
| vote for him even more willingly, with a chiv- | 
| 
} 3-5 DG ~ qu cnouge POnCeS= 
i a sion has been made to Union men of Democratic 
antecedents. But that is an unwise and 
worthy suggestion. If the Baltimore Conven- 
i tion had thought General Bute, an old Demo- 
LE ee crat, a stronger candidate with loyal men than 
Mr. Luxcoix, an old Whig, it would have nom- 
re inated him. It knew each to be as honorable 
* and faithfal as the other; and it was not a parti- | 
san but a patriotic consideration which decided 
> at this time, we are to forget whether a man destroying angel has not passed througi 
-* Each loyal heart, each loyal hand were Whig, Democrat, or Republican, and are en your first-born, he has taken hundreds 
| it Is ready to defend the Rienr. to ask only whether he be an honeét, able man, 
Ee ‘ 3 who heartily supports the policy of the Adminis- eee 
The traitor who to Wronxe would bow 
te; Cowers low before the patriot’s eye; 
rolls slong her vales, and wakes | no argument nor illustration, but commend it- | | 
Ld 
rer 
| 
Lt 
Be: 
rf exy Bram is the very genius of evil.” Yet he War is it that the rebel papers are so ready 
ea. ‘Supports most cordially the President’s policy, | to give friendly advice to what they call! the 
hig and we hear most of his enormities from the | *‘ Democratic” party at the North? They had 
t ha ly faithful and able as he is, at this moment | eneers and defiance. Yet the Baltimore Con- 7 
1 ie is certainly not doing much to secure e Union | vention only declared for the unconditional res- 
victory at the toration of the Union and submission of all reb- 
Bet __ Bhat, there have j els to the supreme sovereignty of the people. 
gross Giunders aud costly faults; that there | Was it, then, because they believe the Chicago 
| ft have been mistakes of policy and of detail; that, | Convention ready to demand something less 
houht- 
y [the 
a jefe | each side will bea helper to the other.” 
{ ‘The Richmond Examiner said, two years 
Bi | is not to be denied that a Democratic victb- 
i the North would be a subject of much grat- 
orto} ‘The Richmond Whig says: “If be 
ed ig the | defeated the war may be brought to a speedy, 
ee litaty | honorable, and satisfactory close........It is the 
ate ledge | sheerest nonsense for Southern people to affect 
iy svery |. indifference as to what is going on in the North, 
4 he | Or as to whom the people Of that section mzy 
fined | have for President........1t is a matter of the 
Ri - pot. | first importance to us that that functionary be 
| a the | man who will have some regard for our rights, 
} peo- | our interests, and our honor. 
m to} of the article trout which ve 
| for devotion, it would’ have. divided oppo soa. a te bp T loud bang dcketlly shaking 
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ALBEMARLE SOUND. of 

page an incident which between the Moaiter and 
recently occurred in Al- the Merrimac, early in 
bemarle Sound, North 1862. After the rebel 
Carolina, near a portion gun-boat Selma hed sut- 
of the Federal fle>t. rendered, and the Afer- 

On tho afternoon of gan and G . 


August 3 a heavy wa- 
ter-spout was obs rved 
form ng in the vicinity 
of the leet. The weath- 
er being stormy, and sev- 
eral others having been 
seen during th: day, no 
immediate concern was 
manifested revarding it; 
but as it soon attained 
such gigantic proportions 
as to exceed any thing 
ever before witnessed, se- 
rious fears were enter- 
tained for the safety of 
the tugs and other small 
craft of the flect. After 
taking a circuitous route 
among the vessels, for- 
tunately without encoun- 
tering anv, it struck out 
for the land, the water 
boiling and foamins be- 
neath it, and being ap- 
parsntly lifted to a great 
height. On reachiig the 
shore it immediatcly 
burst. discharging what 
appeared like a_ solid 
body of water of immense 
volume. The accompa- 
nving sketch was made 
by an officer of tue Sh :m- 
rock immediately after 
the occurrence. During 
the performance of this 
irrezular drama by old 
Neptune the Stamrock, 


Otsego, and Ti:cony were near at hand, while the Union sailors | 


were silent but by no means uninterested spectators. 


FARRAGUT’S VICTORY. 


WE give on this page, and on pages 584 and 585, illustrations 
of Farracut’s recent victory in Mobile Bay. The sketch ac- 
compzanying this description represents the shot and shell which 
were extracted f om the sides of the rovklyn after her engage- 
ment with lort Morgan and the ram Jernessee, August 5, 1864. 
‘ihe at the foot of this page gives a view of the sinking Mon- 
itor /e umieh, While Farnacur was making his entrance into 
Mobile Bay past Fort Mor.zan, the 7’cumseh, proceeding on the 
left of the fleet, s ruck upon a torpedo and went down. The in- 
fernal macine exploded almost directly under the Monitor, 
whose side was lifted six feet above the water, when she settle: 
so rapidly thit only five of her crew, who tumbled out through 
her port-holes, escaped. The Monitors, in a casualty of this na- 
ture, appear to be perfect traps, out of which there are no loop- 
holes of escape except the port-holes. The 7Z'’ecumsch sank at 
the beginning of the action. , 

The conflict with the rebel ram Tennessee, illustrated on page 
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close upon her as rapid- 
ly as possible. The or- 
der was rione too quickly 


uninjured by our fire, 
and in the rear of our 
flect, threatening  seri- 
ously to interrupt our 


progress. 

At the time of the 
engagement FARRAGUT 
was passing the ‘water 
batteries ander Fort Mor- 
gan. The fire of all the 
vessels seemed to have 
no effect on the ram. 
When the order was giv- 
en to run her down, the 
Monongahela, Lackawan- 
no, and Brooklyn all but- 
ted against her, ‘‘and 
they might as well,” says 
our correspondent, ‘* have 
butted against the Crow's 
Nest on the Hudson!” 
The Monitors appear to 
liave forced the. ram to 
surrender; they made 
the splinters fly inside 
of the heavy iron and 
wooden armor of ‘the 
Tennessee. The Man- 

hattan sent a solid'15-inch 
shell through her side at a distancefof twenty-five yards. The 
Chickasaw, also, did splendidly with her ll-inch guns, The 
Winnebago was less rapid in her movements, Probably the chief 
causes of the surrender of the ram were the wounding of Admi- 
ral BucHANAN and the injury done to her rudder chains. The 
length of the vessel was 200 feet, her breadth 48. Her draught 
is 14 feet 8 inches. 

The followifig description of the ram is given by a 
ent of the Tribune: 

‘*In form she varies 

‘“* Her armor consists of two and a half ineh iron, in bars eight inches 
wide, crossing eacl: other, and bolted down with ane_and three-quarter 
inch bolts, making five inches of solid iron. This ajain is backed by 


two feet of solid throughout the entire portion of the boat above the 
water-line, and extending some even below that. From her forward 


casemates ard, including her pilot-houre; an additional inch of iron 
is given het making six rise of plating, and an additional foot, mak- 
ing three feet of wooden. backing at this part of the boat, 


‘* Her gun-room, if that is the proper term to use, ocew about twe- 
thirds of her length, and is constructed with a flat top, composed of two 
and a half by eight-inch iron bars, crossed and bolted together, 

a close lattice-work above her gunners, and affording ventilation while 
in action. The sides are inclined like those of the old Merrémac,and, as 
a stated, are composed of five inches of fron plating, backed with 
' feet of solid oak backing, through which, in the fight with our fleet, 
no ball succeeded in piercing.: Her ports, of which there are two on el- 
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ther «ide, and one fore and aft, are closed by means of 
‘fron shutters, which revolve upon a pivot in the centre 
of one side, and are worked by means of a cog-wheel on 
the inside in a very simple and expeditious manner. 
They are liable, however, to derangement, and in the en- 
gagement with our fleet two were actually so deranged as 

being opened, while a third, the after one, 


was shot away en y, the pivot on which it revolved be- 


ear directing a gunner to clear away some 
| “which it had become filled.” 
‘The two sketches given on page 584 illustrate in 
detail the conflict between FARRAGuT'’s fleet and 
the rebel gun-boats. One of these gives the por- 
tion of the conflict with the ram, in which the 
Richmond was prominently engaged. The other 
illustrates the fight between the Metacomet and 
the Selma, resulting in the surrender of the latter 
with Em 18 of whom had been killed, and 22 
wounded. | 


THE LOVE-KNOT. 


Tyrxc her bonnet under her chin, 

She hid her raven ringlets in; \ 
But not alone in the silken snare 

Did she catch her lovely floating hair ; 
For tying her bonnet under her chin, 

She tied a young man’s heart within. 


They were strolling together up the hill, 
Where the wind comes blowing merry and chill ; 
And it blew the curls a frolicsome race 

All over the happy, peach-colored face, 


- Till, scolding and laughing, she tied them in 


Under her beautiful, dimpled chin. 


And it blew a color bright as the bloom 
Of the pinkest fuschia’s tossing plume 
All over the cheeks of the } rettiest girl 
‘That ever imprisoned a romping curl, 
Or, in tying her bonnet under her chin, 
Tied a young man’s heart within. | 


Steeper and steeper grew the hill ; 
Madder, merrier, chillier still 

The western wind blew dowp, and played 
The wildest tricks with the little maid, 
As tying her bonnet under her chin, 

She tied a young man’s heart within. 


.O Western Wind! do you think it was fair 

To play such tricks with her floating hair ?— 
To gladly, gleefully do your best 

To blow her against the young man’s breast ?. 
When he as gladly folded her in 
And kissed her mouth and dimpled chin. 


O Ellery Vane! you little thought 

An hour ago, when you besought 

This country lass to walk with you 
After the sun had dried the dew, 
perilous danger you'd be in, 

she tied her bonnet under her chin. 


QUITE ALONE. 


Br GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA. 


— 


| CHAPTER XLV. 
‘HIGH SCHOOL OF HORSEMANSHIP. 


‘Ranetacu! Ranelagh! Are you quite sure! 
Ranclagh? Is the word no misprint, no clerical 
error? I think I hear the judicious critic ask 
this question as he reads the last chapter of this 
story, scratching his ear meanwhile. Then, he 
oes | haply fling the book by altogether. Rane- 
lagh ! ome, this exceeds human patience. 
Had I said White Conduit House, that might 
have been barely tolerable. But Ranelagh! 
Why, that was a place whither Horace Walpole 
went when he was a beau, and the Miss Gun- 
nings when they were belles. It was altogether 
an eighteenth-century place, devoted to peri- 
wigs, hoops, powder, patches, brocaded sacks, 
clocked hose, high-heeled shoes, fans, small- 
swords, cocked-hats, and clouded canes. Our 


- great-grandmothers went to Ranelagh in se- 


dan-chairs, and attended by little black boys. 
A certain Mrs. Amelia Booth (wife of a captain 
in a marching regiment, and known to a certain 
Mr. Henry Fielding) supped there one night, 
more than a*hundred years ago, in company 
with a clerical gentleman who had a few words 
during the evening with a British nobleman. 
To which I reply that I know what I am abont, 
and that there is reason in the roasting of eggs. 
The place of amusement to which the Pilgrims 
repaired, after dining so well in Park Lane, 
shall be Ranelagh, if you please. This is an age 
in which the exercise of some discretion in lit- 
erature is necessary. Your contemporaries will 
forgive every thing but the naming of names. 
You may write and say the thing which is not ; 
but beware of giving utterance to that which is. 


_-You know that the Memoirs of the candid Tal- 


leyrand are not to be published until full thirty 
years have elapsed from the period of his la- 
mented death. Some few of the contemporaries 
of Charles Maurice, who might be compromised, 
are still alive; and the candid creature could 


‘be discreet, even in the tomb. For a similar 


reason, the place I. have in my eye shall be 
Ranelagh. ‘There are numbers of ladies and 
gentlemen still extant, and flourishing like green 
bay-trees,. who have heard the chimes at mid- 
night in Ranelagh’s leafy orchards, and have oc- 


-casionally taken slightly more lobster-salad than 


was good for them in those recesses. So, let 
the place I have in my eve be Ranelagh; though, 
if you choose to get a private Act of Parliament, 
or the Royal Permission, or a License from the 
Herald's College, or to exercise your own sweet 
will, there is nothing to prevent your calling it 
Tivoli, or Mxrylebone, or Spring Gardens. 
Besides, did not a gentleman, a few 
since, make the profoundly philosophical, if not 


in Macedon and a river in Monmouth. How 
many Ptolemys were there? ‘There may ‘have 
been Ranelaghs and Ranelaghs. All were not 
necessarily patronized by Horace Walpole and 
the Misses Gunning. Is there not a London in 
Middlesex, and a London in Canada? A Bou- 
logne in the department of tlie Seine, and a Bou- 
logne in the department of the Pas de Calais? 
An Aix in Savoy, an Aix in Provence, and an 
Aix in Rhenish Prussia? An Alexandria in 
the land of Egypt, and an Alexandria in the 
State of Virginia? 

At all events, all the-Ranelaghs are gone by 
this time—your Ranelagh and my Ranclagh. 
Yes ; the pleasant place is de . The fifty 
thousand additional lamps are fled, and the gar- 
lands of flowers, real and artificial, are dead. 
The plaster statues have reverted to dust and 
their primitive gypsum ; the trees have been cut 
down ; their very roots grubbed up. Bricks and 
mortar invade the once verdant expanse of the 
Ramilies und. No more balloons ascend 
‘from that Campus Martius. ‘There are wine- 
cellars where once the lake was; pantries and 
sculleries where once the panorama of Moscow 
raised its cupolas of painted canvas, profusely 
festooned with squibs and crackers, to the star- 
lit sky. Pulled down, laid waste, and laid out 
again: such has been the fate of Ranelagh. Its 
present desolation of hods, scaffold-poles, and 
places where rubbish may be shot, seems even 
more dreadful than would be utter solitude and 
silence. Somebody Else—that ruthless and im- 
movable Somebody Else—has got hold of Rane- 
lagh, and turned it to other uses. May it, un- 
der its new aspect, be profitable to Somebody ! 
It is certain that Ranelagh, as Ranelagh, never 
did pay Anybody. 

Is it necessary to shed a few sympathetic tears 
over the parterres, the fountains, the umbra- 
geous alleys, the labyrinths and grottoes, the sup- 
per-arbors, the long ball-room—over the orches- 
tra with its shell-shaped sounding-board, and 
the little hutch beneath, where you purchased 
the creaming stout in brown jugs which might 
once have been Toby Philpots, and have lived 
in the vales? -I should like so to weep a little; 
but, unfortunately, there is no time to weep. 
The Pilgrims and Madame Ernestine, professor 
of the high school of horsemanship, are wait- 
ing. Let others mourn the fiddlers who were 
wont to wear the cocked-hats; the tipsy, fraud- 
ulent waiters, alternately cringing and abusive ; 
the masters of the ceremonies, humble disciples 
of the school of the immortal ; the mon- 
ey-takers; the gipsy fortune-teller and the pro- 
phetic hermit. They were all worthy folk, no 
doubt, but have disappeared. So have the pet- 
rified fowls at five shillings each, the ham cut 
so thin that it resembled the leaves of some 
fatty sensifive plant, and curled into shrinking 
convolutions when you touched it; the rack 
punch, so called from its fumes inflicting on you 
next morning the worst tortures of the Tower 
of London and the Spanish Inquisition; and 
that remarkable rose-pink Champagne which 
never t round more than once, and never 
cost less than half a guinea a bottle. © 

It was M‘Variety, who, as Tom Tuttleshell 
correctly observed, had hit upon the notable 
device of opening Ranelagh in the winter, and 
at a shilling a head. The experiment was dis- 
astrous—every experiment ended, in the long- 
run, at Ranelagh in catastrophe—but its com- 
mencement was not destitute of a certain brill- 
iance. Thomas Tuttleshell had done MtVariety 
much good since the beginning of the winter 
season. He had made up many parties, and 
brought many lords there. He had interested 
himself with editors, and affably presided at‘a 
supper of the élite of intellect held to inaugurate 
the artificial skating pond. In fact, with the 
exception of the capitalist in the wine trade, 
who was losing his weekly hundreds in backing 
the manager of Ranelagh, Thomas Tuttleshell 
was M‘Variety’s dearest friend. 

The manager was standing at the water- 
wicket, keeping, as was his custom, a very sharp 
look-out both on the pay-place and the free-list 
box, as the party from the Pilgrims’ Club alight- 
ed from their cab. It may be imagined how 
many cordial pressures of the hand he bestowed 
on Tom, and how many sweeping bows he fa- 
vored his illustrious visitors with. M‘Variety 
was a man in a chronic state of bankruptcy, but 
who constantly arose, smiling and cheerful, as 
though refreshed by ruin. There never was, 
perhaps, a debtor who was so much beloved by 
his creditors. Those to whon: hie owed most 
were generally the first to hel) him to start 
afresh. It was the opinion of the capitalist in 
the wine trade—an opinion frequently expressed 
as he signed the weekly checks—that it was no 
good crying after spilt milk; that a man could 
not eat his cake and have it; that you could 
not always be turning over your money ten 
times a year; and that there was a deal of meat 
on M ‘Variety yet. ‘‘Sir,” the enthusiastic cap- 
italist would exclaim, “if Ranelagh was to be 
swallowed up by an earthquake next Saturday 
night, Mac would have the neatest bill about 
the ruins (as patronized by royalty) to be seen at 
three o’clock in the afternoon and nine o’clock 
at night, out in Sunday’s paper, that ever you 
saw. He is a man of spirit, Sir, is Mac.’’ So 
the capitalist went on signing checks and send- 
ing in cases upon cases of the rose-pink Cham- 


pagne. 
M‘Varicty always looked after his small lia- 
bilities, and let the large ones take care of them- 
selves. He who would owe much, and yet live 
undisturbed, should always pay his washer-wo- 
man. It is astonishing when you owe a man 
thirty-seven thousand ds to find how eager 
he is to ask you to diffmer, and to lend you an- 
other three thousand pounds to make up the 
round sum. Mac always paid his small people. 


He never treated his underlings to an empty 


entirely original remark, that there was a river . 


treasury. The ghost walked regularly at Rane- 
lagh at three o’clock on Saturday afternoon, 
however spare the promenaders on Friday night 
might have been. Thus it came about that the 
small folks loved M‘Variety, and that the mas- 
ter-carpenter—to whom he had presented a sil- 
ver snuff-box for his exertions in getting up the 
fire-work scaffolding for the panorama of Mos- 
cow—declared, with tears in his eyes, that the 
governor was the honestest soul he ever drove a 
nail for, and that if timber ever ran short in the 
‘gardens, he’d cut down Bushey Park (at the risk 
of transportation for life) sooner than the gov- 
ernor should want it. And finally, as Mac, 
whether it was hail, rain, or sunshine with him, 
always entertained a retinue of old pensioners, 
and took great care of an old grandmother (who 
considered him the brightest genius of any age) 
and two: spinster sisters down in Devonshire, he 


was not, perhaps, or the whole, such a bad sort. 


of a fellow. 

‘¢Tip-toppers?” whispered the manager to 
his friend, as he bustled officiously in advance 
of his guests. 

“The very first,” Thomas returned. ‘An 
earl, a baron, and a foreign count: no end of a 
swell. The conceited puppy,’ he added, men- 
tally, to compensate for his slightly imaginative 
eulogium on Edgar Greyfaunt. It was a harm- 
less peculiarity of our friend that he always gave 
his aristocratic acquaintances a step in rank. 
Thus, if you were a captain, he spoke of you as 
colonel; if you were an archdeacon, he made 
you a bishop. 

‘Sure, I’m very much obliged to you Tom,” 
went on M‘Variety. ‘Come and chop on Sun- 
day?” 

«Thanks. Can’t promise, but we’ll see.”’ 

‘¢ Well, I know you will if some other swell 
doesn’t turn up. Thisway, gentlemen. You're 
just in time for the circus. Just a goin’ to begin, 
as the showman said.”’ 

‘* Who is this Madame Ernestine, Mr. M‘Va- 
riety?” asked Sir William Long, quitting Lord 
Carlton’s arm to walk with the manager. 

“Famous French equestrian, my lord. Just 
arrived from Paris. Turned all the people’s 
heads there. Pay her a tremendous salary.” 

‘*T am Sir William Long,” the baronet said, 
quietly, ‘‘and should be very much obliged if 
you would tell me any thing definite about this 
Madame Ernestine. I am very curious, indeed, 
to learn.” 

The manager indulged in a subdued—a very 
subdued—whistle. He glanced at the baronet’s 
face, and saw that it wore an expression of earn- 
est curiosity. 

‘*Well, she ain’t young, Sir William,” he 
made answer. 

‘‘If she is the person I mean she must bé*forty 


of age, or thereabout.” 
‘*You may bet your money on ¢hat horse, Sir 
William,” acqui the manager. ‘‘ Hope 


you'll excuse my familiarity, but I’ve always 
found the swells most affable. His Grace the 
Duke of Darbyshire comes here twice a week, 
thanks to my friend Tom Tuttleshell. Invalua- 
ble fellow, Tom. His grace wanted to drive his 
four-in-hand over the artificial lake, but I was 
obliged to refuse him, for fear of accidents, and 
the newspapers, and that sort of thing. Ah! 
you've no idea what a hard life mine is, and 
what a manager has to put up with. Those 
licensing n. gistrates are enough to worry one 
into the grave. Only think. That stupid old 
Sergeant Timberlake, the chairman, was nearly 
giving a casting vote against our shop, on the 
ground that skating was immoral, and that col- 
ored lamps led to drinking.” 

‘**Believe in my sympathy, Mr. M‘Variety ; 
but this Madame Ernestine, now. You say that 
she is not young ?” 

.** She’s no chicken, and that’s a fact; but this 
is, of course, entre nous. Ladies in her profes- 
sion are never supposed to grow old.” 

‘‘Ts she handsome ?” 

‘‘Makes up uncommonly well at night; 
doesn’t spare the ‘slap,’ you know, the red and 
white,” responded Mr. M‘Variety, diplomatic- 
ally. : 

Can you tell me any thing more about her? 
I have a particular object in inquiring, far beyond 
any impertinent curiosity.” 

‘‘ All communications strictly confidential, 
eh? Well, I don’t mind telling you, Sir Will- 
iam, though it’s against my rules. My stand- 
ing orders to oy stage-door keeper, when any 
questions are asked him by parties—and some 
have been asked by the very first in the lana— 
about the ladies and gentlemen of the company, 
is to tell ’em to find out, and if they ain’t satis- 


fied with that, to write to Notes and Queries. 


That generally satisfies the Paul Prys, and you 
don’t know how we’re bothered with’em. Now, 
to tell you the honest truth about Madame Er- 
nestine, she’s about the most mysterious party I 
ever knew, and I have known a few mysterious 
parties in my time, Sir William.” 

**T have no doubt of it, Mr. M‘Variety; pray 
proceed.” 

**T can’t make out whether she’s a French- 
woman or an Englishwoman. She speaks one 
language as well as the other. She swears like 
a trooper and drinks like a fish, which ain’t very 
uncommon in the horse-riding profession; but 
then she gives herself all sorts of fine-lady airs, 
and treats you as if you were a door-mat. She 
says she was married to a tremendous swell, an 
Englishman, who is dead, and that she is a lady 
in herownright. My treasurer, Van Post, won’t 
believe it, and you’d find it rather hard to meet 
with a sharper customer than Billy Van Post. 
‘If she’s a lady,’ says he, ‘why don’t she go to 


- her relations ?’ 


Ts she talented ?” 

‘‘Clever as Old Scratch, to whom, i think, 
she’s first cousin. But, to tell you the ‘honest 
truth, Sir William, she’s too old for the kick-out 


business. At her time of life the swells don’t | 


care about seeing her jump through the hoops. 
It’s time for her to cover up her ankles, Sir 
William. ‘Tom Tuttleshell told her so, and she 
offered to knock him down for it; but we gut 
her to listen to reason at last. You seesTom 
found her out for me in Paris, and I pay her a 
thumping salary.” 

** But does it pay you to do so?” 

**That’s just it, Sir William. You'd hardly 
credit it, but it does pay tremendously. That 
ingenious fellow, Tom Tuttleshell, put me up to 
the dodge of the high school of horsemanship 
which he had seen at Franconi’s. It's as easy 
as lying,” pursued the candid Mr. M‘Variety ; 
‘‘and it ain’t far off from lying, any way.” 

‘* What may this novel invention be?” 

*‘ Just this: You’ve got a lady rider that’s 
clever—first-rate, mind, but passy. Well, you 
just put her into a riding-habit and a man’s hat, 
and you give her a trained horse and a side- 
saddle, and she makes him go through all kind 
of capers to slow music, and the audience they 
go half wild with excitement. It’s a new thing, 
Sir William, and tickles ’em. The British pub- 


lic are very ‘capricious, and have got tired of 


the Three Graces on one horse, and the Swiss 
—ee on her milk-white steed, and such 


*¢ And the high-school horse ?” 

‘¢Perfection. When Tom first dug out Ma- 
dame Ernestine in Paris she was very low down 
in the world, going round the fairs, 1 have heard 
say, as a spotted girl, or a mermaid, or a giant- 
ess, or something n&t worth five-and-twenty bob 
a week, at all events. She was quite broken, 
in ‘uct, and good for nothing but to make play 
with the brandy-bottle. Well, Tom saw there 
was something in her, and that she was exactly 
the kind of party for the high-school business, 
and he managed to pick up a horse from an Ital- 
ian fellow that kept a wax-work show—Venti 


| something his name was; and that horse and the 


madame have turned me in a pretty penny sincc 
Iopened, I wish — thing else in the gardens 
had turned out as profitably,” M‘Variety added, 
with a half-sigh. 

‘¢ And the madame, as you call her, is a suc- 
cess ?”” 

‘‘Draws tremendously. As I warned yon, 
she’s no great shakes as to youth or good looks; 
but for pluck, action, and general ‘go,’ that wo- 
man,” the manager continued, confidentially, 
‘‘may be considered a Ripper. Fear! She 
doesn’t know what fear is. Five-barred gates! 
She'd take the wall of the King’s Bench Prison, 
chevaux de frise and all, and leap over the Sur- 
rey Hills into the bargain. She’s a Ripper, Sir 
William, and nothing but a Ripper.” 

‘‘Ts she alone—I mean, does she live alone ?”’ 

‘*Yes and no. Husband's dead, so she says. 
That I told you. The wax-work Italian says 
he’s her uncle, but he’s abroad. She has a 
fresh servant about once every fortnight after 
she’s broken the old one’s head with a water- 
jug. Barring that, I think she’s alone. Stay, 
there’s a little chit of a girl that lives with her 
—a niece, or cousin, or dependent of some kind, 
though Billy Van Post, my treasurer, will have 
it that she’s the madame’s daughter. A quiet 
little girl she is, and would be pretty if shc 
wasn’t so thin and pale. Like a little ghost shc 
is. ‘The madame leads her an awful life.” 

‘‘ And the name of this little girl?” 

‘*There you ask more than I can tell you. 
My wife calls her a little angel, and the people 
about the gardens have’nicknamed her Cinder- 
ella. She gets more kicks than half-pence from 
the madame; and I sometimes feel inclined to 
interfere, only we like to leave these foreign 
horse-riders to themselves as much as we can. 
The madame has a devil of a temper. Twice 
I’ve been obliged to go bail for her good be- 
havior at Lambeth Police Court after she and 
the water-jug and her dressers have fallen out.” 

“Tt is the countess,” thought Sir William 
Long. ‘Poor little Lily!” To Mr. M‘Varie- 
ty he went on, abstractedly: “It is pretty, very 
pretty, indeed.” 

The conversation to which I have striven to 
give coherent sequence had.in reality been made 
up of disjointed fragments strewn about.by the 
voluble M‘Variety as they wandered through 
th® gardens. Long before its close they had 
entered the wooden pavilion fitted up as a circus, 
and ensconced themselves in the manager’s own 
private box. Here Lord Carlton, after ex-. 
pressing to Tom Tuttleshell his opinion that 
M‘Variety was a worthy, a very worthy fellow, 
went placidly to sleep. Tom, who was one of 
the most placable of creatures, and had q::ite 
forgotten Edgar’s offensive manner toward him, 
would have been very happy to entertain the 
\young man with a lively description of cvery 
thing and every body connected with Ranelagh ; 
but the sultan chose to continue superciliously 
sulky, and Tom, seeing that he was merely 
wasting his words, slipped out of the box and 
had a walk round the gardens, where he found 
numbers of people who felt amazingly flattered 
and patronized by his condescending to talk to - 
them. 

Sir William Long was too much engaged 
with his own thoughts to notice the departure © 
of Tom, or of the polite manager, who, when 
his guests were seated, wit'drew to see after 
one of his thousand-ana-cue concernments | 
about the gardens. Between the slumbering 
peer and the simpering dandy—who was look- © 
ing at the audience in the hope, and with the 
expectation, that they were looking at and ad- 
miring him—Sir William Long had ample 
scope to think. The memories came rushing 
over him. In the desert of a misspent life two 
or three oases started up. His remembrance 
went back to a dinner at Greenwich, to a little | 
timid girl he had petted, and made playful love © 
to, to a kiss he had printed on her forehead. 
How many years had passed since that dinner, 
and yet how many hundreds of times he had re- 


ing broken off, and it was through this that the fragmen a. 
i | | entered which wounded the rebel Admiral, as he 
| 
‘ 
| 
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remarked Mr. Greyfaunt. 


he could recall its mi- 


called it; how vivid] 
Why? It was but an 


nutest incidents now 


‘ordinary tavern festival. H-2 had been at scores 


of similar revelries, in company as good, as bad, 
or as indifferent, since. There had been nothing 
about it out of the common. Nothing but the 
child who had sat by his side. And what was 
she to him: to him, a gentleman of wealth, title, 
and ancient descent? If she lived, and were 
indeed this Ernestine’s dependent, she could 
scarcely be a woman even now, and he was worn 
and grizzled. Why should his thoughts revert, 
again and again, to the childish playmate—the 
playmate but of an hour—whom he had kissed 
in the tavern hall ? 

‘+ Here is the high school of horsemanship,” 
What a dreadful 
old harridan in a riding-habit to be sure! She 
looks like Queen Boadicea addressing the an- 
cient Britons.” 

The Swiss Shepherdess had whirled round the 
arena on her milk-white steed, scattering arti- 
ficial flowers out of a kind of decorated milk- 
pail, and casting quantities of pulverized tan 
into the eyes of the groundlings. The Three 
Graces, in very short skirts, and somewhat faded 
fleshings, had likewise made, the circuit of the 
ring on their solitary steed. The clown had 
uttered his usual dreary witticisms; and his 
colleague, rival, and deadly foe, a French gro- 
tesque, attired in garments of parti-colored hue, 
had tied himself into several knots, grinued be- 
tween his legs, knocked the back. of his head 
against the small of his back and uttered the 
customary ejaculations of ‘‘ La, la!” to the im- 
mense delight of the audience. French gro- 
tesques were novelties in those days, and the 
es in question was exceedingly pop- 

ar. 

The legitimate British clown stood apart 
watching the gyrations of his alien competitor 
with intense disgust. 

“‘ That fit for a Hinglish king, is it?” muttered 
the Briton. ‘‘ That’s the sort of thing that’s 
to go down at Windsor Castle before the r’yal 
fam’ly and the nobility and gentry. It's enough 
tv tke a fellow take to busking game, or 
turn Methody parson at ence. I'd rather be a 
barker to a shoe-shop in the Cut than demean 
myself like that.” 


Here the volatile foreiguer, whose head was 


turned by success, and who was plainly pre- 
suming on his popularity, came up to our Brit- 


ish friend with his tongue out and **I say, mis- - 


tare—” The clown, whose cockscomb was out 
of joint, administered to him the kick of con- 
tempt a little harder than he would have done 
to an English colleague, and grumbliug, *: I'll 
punch your ’ed after the fire-works, see if [ 
don’t,” submitted to be touched up by the rid- 


ing-master’s whip, to thrust his hands into the 


pockets of his pantaloons, turn in his toes, make 
a grimace, and to propound, for the seveiteen- 


. hundredth time, one of the seventeen conun- 


drums he had carefully studied from a jest- 
book, bought at the stall, at the outset of his 
rofessional career. 

I think it was subsequently to the performance 
of Herr Mooney, the spangled contortionist, who 
achieved such fame through his desperate efforts 
to swallow himself, that the celebrated trick act 
of the Young Strangler, from the Imperial Cir- 
cus Samarcand, took place. Strangler used to 
appear, you recollect, as a British sailor, from 
which, by continual flinging off his outer gar- 
ments into the ring, he was successively trans- 
formed into a parish beadle, Punch, a Scottish 
Highlander, Massaroni the Brigand, the Em- 
peror Napoleon, and Cupid, God of Love. It 
was just after Strangler’s second recall, amidst 
thunders of applause at the close of his perform- 
ance, that the band, which had been contented- 
ly repeating, times and again, those good old jog- 
trot airs traditional in all circuses I have ever 
secn al] over the world, and which seems to have 
been expressly composed for horses to canter to, 
addressed itself to a very slow and almost lugu- 
brious prelude. And then the heavy curtains 
which veiled the entrance to the circus from 
the stables were drawn aside, the barriers were 
thrown open, and Madame Ernestine, in a black 
velvet riding-habit, a shining beaver, a silver- 
gray veil, and waving an ivory-mounted whip, 
made her appearance on her célebrated trained 


‘steed—a magnificent chestnut mare. 


The high school of horsemanship required 
some time to be appreciated. In the beginning 
it bored yousomewhat. A long time elapsed be- 
fore it seemed to be coming to any thing. At 
first the movements of the trained steed induced 
the belief that she had got a stone in her fovt, 
and was making stately but tedious efforts, al- 
ways to slow music, to paw the impediment*out. 
Then she slowly backed on to the edges of the 
ring among the groundlings, cansing the women 
and children in the lower rowstoshriek. After 
that she reared up, until her for-hoofs seemed 
in dangerous proximity to the chandelier, and 
her long sweeping tail lay almost on a level with 
the dust of the area. Then she curveted side- 
ways; then she went through a series of digni- 
fied steps, now approaching a gavotte, and now 
offering some resemblance to the menuet de la 
cour. Anon the musicians struck up a livelier 
strain, and the trained steed began tu prance 
and to canter. The canter broke into a gallop, 
interspersed with sudden checks, with rigid halts, 
with renewed gallops, with desperate plunges, 
and which concluded with a terrific high-flying 
leap over the barriers. ‘The audience shouted 
applause. The grooins clambered on to the bar- 
riers, and held up between them a scarf breast 
high. The trained steed took it easily, and 
hounded back into the ring. And then the 
music became soft and solemn and subdued 
ugain, and the docile creature subsided into gen- 
tle amblings, and almost imperceptible gamba- 
does. Such was the high school of horseman- 


ship. It has been refined since then, aud the ° 


Carlton. 


“leap over the scarf left out; but it still culmin- 


ates in a 

Sir William Long cared very little for the high 
school of horsemanship; but he never took his 
eyes off the horsewoman. She rode wonderfull 
well. She was evidently very powerful of baad, 
and had complete command (the which she exer- 
cised unsparingly) over her horse; but her move- 
ments were at the same time replete with grace, 
She flinched not, she faltered not when her 
charger was caracoling on a bias perilously out 
of the centre of gravity. She and the horse 
seemed one. She must have been Lycus’s sis- 
ter. 

She was, more certainly, the countc:s who 
once used to live at the Hotel Rataplan; the 
once-handsome lady who had dined at Green- 
wich, and taken Lily to be fitted out at Catwig 
& Co.’s, and had left the child at the Marcas- 
sin’s. She was the widow of Francis Blunt. 
‘* Yes,” William said to himself, ‘‘it was she.” 
Woefully changed in many respects she was; by 
age, perchance, the least; but there were the 
old traits; there was the old manner; and, at 
the heat and height of her horse-tricks, when the 
animal she rode was careering round the circle 
at topmost speed, there were audible, above the 
sibillant slash of the whip on the poor beast’s 
flank, the cries by which she strove to excite 
him to still farther rapidity. And these were 
the same tunes which William Long had heard 
years ago, when the impetuous woman was an- 
gry or excited. 

She had more than reached middle age, and 
her features, it was easy to see, had lost their 
beauty. Beneath the paint and powder they 
must have been swollen or haggard, flushed or 
sallow. You.could not tell, in the glare of the 
gaslight, the precise nature of the change which 

come over her, or how she would look by 
day; but something told you that the change 
was an awful one. Masses of superb hair there 
still were, braided beneath her hat; but, pshaw! 
is not superb hair to be bought at the barber’s for 
sv much an ounce? But her eyes still flashed, 
and her teeth were still white, and her figure 
was still supple and stately. 

Sir William Long waited until the high-school 
act had come to a close ; and then gently woke up 
His lordship was good enough to 
say that he had spent a most delightful evening ; 
but that he wus afraid that the claret was corked. 
IIe also inquired after Thomas Tuttleshell, and 
being informed that the excellent creature in 
question was below, in the gardens, remarked 
that he dare say Tom was looking up some sup- 
per. Which was the precise truth. Thomas 
had fastene 1 on a special waiter, one whose 
civility was only equaled by his sobriety—a com- 
binutign of qualities somewhat rare at Ranelagh, 
and at other ;-laces of entertainment besides— 
and had instructed him to lay out a neat little 
repast in one of the arbors overlooking the cov- 
ered promenade: something toothsome in the 
way of cold chickens, lobster-salad, Champagne, 
and that rack punch, for the concoction of which 
Ranelagh had earned so world-wide and well- 
deserved a fame. The qtantities of rack panch 
drunk at Ranelagh by his late Royal Highness 
the Prince Regent, assisted by Philip Duke of 
Orleans and Colonel Hanger! ‘The statistician 


- staggers at the task of enumeration. 


The sultan was by this time weary of the 
horse-riding, and strolled down with his lordship, 
lisping flippant disparagement of the ** dreadful 
painted old woman” who had presumed to inflict 
her forty years upon him. If the countess could 
only have heard that complacent sultau’s criti- 
cism! ‘There was life, and muscle, and devil in 
her still; and I believe that the protégée of La 
Beugleuse would have essayed to tear the dandy 
limb from limb. 

Sir William Long was glad to slip away from 
companions with whom he had scant sympathy. 
The sleepy peer bored him; and Greyfaunt’s 
arrogance and petit-maitre assumptions irritated 
him beyond measure: he could scarcely tell 
why. ‘‘I am growing crabbed and morose,” Sir 


William reasoned; ‘*my liver must be out of 


order. I was wont to be tolerant of puppies. 
This young fellow is not an arranter donkey 
than hundreds of his race who hang about town ; 
yet-his drawling insulence makes me quiver all 
over with a desire to knock him down. Decid- 
edly we are as oil and vinegar, Monsieur Grey- 
faunt and I.” He called him Monsieur,” the 
further to disparage him in the eyes of himself— 
the baronet of unmingled English lineage. 

Fortuitously he met Tom Tuttleshell return- 
ing beaming from his interview with the special 
waiter. He liked Tom, and, although using 
him as most men did that obliging soul, did not 
despise him. 

‘*Tom,” said the baronet, ‘‘ you are just the 
fellow tu do me a service.” 

What is it, Sir William?” asked ‘om, who 
would have tried to jump through one of the 
hoops, or to attempt the high schoo! ot horse- 
manship itself, if any one had asked him affablyv. 

_‘*T want to go behind the scenes of the 
circus.” 

Tom rubbed his left whisker with a puzzled 
air. ‘*T have heard of scenes éx the circus,” he 
rejoined; ‘*but there are no scenes behind it, 
that I am aware of. There’s not much to see in 
the place where the horse-riders go between the 
performances, if that’s what you mean. Stables, 
and saw-dust, and grooms, and lots of people 
cursing and swearing dreadfully. Those horse- 
riders aye a roughlot. Very dull and very dirty, 
and so 

‘* Never mind what kind of a place it is. 1 
wish to see it. Will you pass me through? or 
shall I ask Mr. M‘Variety 2?” | 

need to do that, Sir William. I'll get 
you in, of course. I have the Open, sesame! 
all over the 

Tom seemed to have the O sesame! e 
where. Thev used to say he had a si 9 


to the bullion vaults of the Bank of England, 

er Majesty’s, copper door in the 
Northumberland House, and the cage where the 
crown is kept in the Tower of London. 


He led the baronet to a little door of un- 


painted wood, on which were rudely red-ochred 
the words—‘‘No admittance except on busi- 
ness.” Sir William told him where to find Lord 
Carlton, and Tom, after sundry cabalistic signs 
and occult whispers which made it ‘‘ all right!’’ 
with the door-keeper (who looked half like a 
groom and half like a grave-digger, and was, in 
truth, by day, a kind of under-gardener and odd 
man, who looked about the —— and bos- 
quets of Ranelagh), went on his way rejoicing. 
Thisavas not the first theatre, or semi-theatre, 
by many scores, to the penetralia of which Sir 
illiam Long had in his time gained admit- 
tance. From the Italian Opera House to the 
little dramatic hovels of country towns, *‘ Be- 
hind the Scenes” was a familiar locality to him. 
From experience, he knew that the best course 
to pursue in these strange places was to keep 
straight on, until somebody halloaed to him to 


stop. 

He heard the loud, angry tones of a woman's 
voice; and he kuew at once whose voice it was. 

He was in a kind of alley, or saw-dusted gang- 
way, smelling very strongly of gas, orange-peel, 
and horse-litter, leading on one hand to the sta- 
bles, and on the other toa range of closets rudely 
partitioned off with planks and used as dressing- 
rooms by the ladies and gentlemen of the eques- 
trian company. He was bidden to ‘*‘ get out of 
the vay there” by a groom, who was leading a 
very stout and peaceful Dobbin, with a mild, 
watery eye, a very round nose, and a coat cov- 
ered all over with spots, like black wafers. This 


was the celebrated educated pony Rasselas, that 
.played at chess (invariably checkmating the 


clown), drank port-wine, and made believe to 
read the Supplement of the Times newspaper. 

Stepping aside to avoid this erudite animal, 
Sir William found himself close to one of the 
dressing-rooms just mentioned, and the door of 
which was more than halfopen. A lady in a rid- 
ing-habit, the trail of the skirt thrown over her 
arm, was standing on the threshold, her back 
toward him, and raging fearfully. 

Her conversation and her ire were apparently 
leveled at some person inside the dressing-room. 

**You nasty, lazy, idle, worthless little 
wretch,” she cried out, ‘‘ you've sewn the lining 
in my hat so badly that it all but tumbled off 
and ruined my act. Look at it—look at it, you 
slovenly little cat. Look ut it, you good-for- 
nothing, do-nothing pauper !” 

With which agreeable and considerate re- 
inarks she absolutely wrenched the unsatisfac- 
tory beaver from off her head, and flung it from 
her into the dressing-room toward the unseen 
object of her rage. 

Sir William heard a plaintive little sob from 
the dressing-rooin. 

The infuriated woman’ suddenly turned her 
tongue over, and in a voluble scream proceeded 
to abuse the invisible offender in French : 

“Qui, pleure. (a fera du bien, n’est-ce pas ? 
(a raccommodera un chapeau de trente-cing 
francs que v’la abimé. Ah! tu me paieras ce 
chapeau-la, petite diablesse! Pleure done. ‘vi 
et un crocodile c’est & pleurnicher & qui mieux 
mieux. Petite satanée, tu me sers encore un 
plat de ton métier. Ne me donne pas la ré- 
plique, ou je te flanque une paire de giffles. Tu 
Pas fait expres. Exprés. M’entends-tu? Et 
ces palefreniers—qui sont bien les plus infames 
droles du monde—sont l& qui ricanent. Attends, 
attends! je vais te tremper une soupe, fainéante ! 
Ma parole d’honneur, j’si envie de te cingler les 
épaules avec ma cravache.” 

She made so threatening a move inward, she 
made so ominous a gesture with the hand that 
held the horsewhip, that Sir William, who, al- 
though he could ill keep pace with, had under- 
stood the oe of her jargon well enough, be- 
came really alarmed lest positive outrage should 
follow her menace. He stepped forward, and, 
at all d j to arrest her in her 
intent, laid his hand on her arm, and stammer- 
ed out, “‘ Madame! madame! je vous en prie!” 

The woman turned round upon him with fe- 
rocious rapidity. In forcing her hat off her hair 
had come down. Those tresses were not from 
the barber’s at so much an ounce. They were 
her own, and were superb. But with ber locks 
streaming over her shoulders, and her bloodshot 
eyes, and the heat-drops pouring down her face, 
which Sir William could see now was coarse 
and furrowed, she looked like a fury. 

** Cent mille tonnerres !"’ she cried out, ** que 
me veut ce voyou-la ?” 

_ The situation was critical. Madame Ernes- 
tine was a lady evidently accustomed to the 
adoption of extreme measures. What business 
had Sir William there, then? What right had 
he to interfere with a lady with whom he was 
unacquainted, and who was merely scolding— 
her servant, perhaps? A horsewhip might not 
have been an unusual argument in use behind 
the scenes of a circus. Now that he had gone 
so tar, what was to be his next move? 

Luckily Madame Ervestine evinced no imme- 
diate intent of seizing him by the threat or of 
tearing his eves out. As even greater luck would 
have it, M‘Variety, the manager, came bustling 
up at this moment. 

What's the matter? what’s the matter?” he 
inquired of an assistant riding-master. 

‘*It’s that thundering Frenchwoman ayain,” 
replied the gentleman with the gold braid down 
the seams of his pantaloons, and the mustache 
whose lustrous blackness was due to the soot 
trom the smoke of a candle, caught on the lid 
of a pomatum-pot, rubbed up with the unguent 
and applied with the finger, hot. ‘*’Pon m 


y 
word, governor, there’ll be murder here some | , 
kuife somebody and get hanged . But consideg well. Is there 


love with you pour vos beaux 


at Horsemonger Lane. The way she bullies 
that poor little girl who waits upon her’s awitul. 
This is the third time to-night I’ve heard her 
threaten to skin her alive.” 

Oh, nonsense!” rejoined Mr. M‘Yariety, who 
remembered how well the Madame drew, and 
wished to keep thing» pleasant as possible, 
‘*It’s only her temper.” And he pushed his 
way by toward the scene of action. - 

‘* Temper bé smo: hercd,” grumbled the assist- 
ant riding-master, rctiring into a corner, and 
giving his whip a venyeful crack. “She's a 
regular devil that woman, and four nights out 
of six she’s as lushy as a boiled ow]. If she be- 
longed to me I wouldn’t quilt her! I wouldn't 
make the figure of eight on her shoulders with 
whip-cord! Oh dear, no! not at all.” 

‘*Mr. M‘Variety,” the as the 
manager came bustling up, “* you will infinitely 
oblige*me by intruducing me to the talented 
equestrian ame Ernestine, whose charming 
performance I have just wituessed, and whose ac 
quaintance I am respectfully anxious to make 

Ernestine 


Madame ine dppeared to be 


susceptibi. 
of conciliation. She courtesied with her ol’! 


haughty grace as the delighted cere- 


hted manager 
moniously presented Sir William Long, Baro- - 


net, to her; she even bestowed.a smile u 
him; but she took care to close the.door of her 
dressing-room behind her, and to set her back 
against it, and, meanwhile, from the counte- 
nance of Sir William Long, Baronet, she never 
moved her eyes. 


The manager, who was always in a hurry, } 


bnstled away again and left 2 
‘‘Ah! itis you,” the woman said. “TI have 
written to you half a dozen times for money, 
and you have never answered me. That was 
long ago, it is true.” 
Sir William explained that he had been abroad, 
sometimes for years at atime. Where had she 


written to? 
**It does not matter. You did got send the 
What 


money. You are all alike, you men. 
do you want now?” 

‘* Well, we are old friends, eountess, and—” 

‘‘Bah! <A d’aatres vos sornettes. What do 
you want with me, now that I am old, and 
wrinkled, and fond of brandy, add can not show 
iny legs? You don't want me to dine at Green- 
ue with you now. I am ugly, and coarse, 
and éreintee,” 

‘Come, come, countess,” pursued Sir Will- 
iam, ‘‘dou’t be cross. Whitebait isn’t in, or we 
should be delighted to see you at Greenwich, 
I’m sure. You must come and sup with os to- 
night when you have changed your dress. Carl- 
ton is here. . You remember Carlton ?” 

“IT remember every body. How old and worn 
you look! What have you been duing to your- 
self? You must have to pay dearly for your 
bonnes fortunes now. Nobedy would fall in 

She was unchanged, inwardly at least. The 
old, insolent, defiant countess. 


Never mind what I have been doing to my- 


self. Will you come and sup? We will have 
plenty of Champagne.” 

‘*Champagne! I am too old to drink Cham- 
pagne. I like cognac better. Well, never mind. 
We will have a night of it, as we used to have 
in the old time: } 

ai, 

she sung, in an old cracked voice. 

William Long could refrain from a 
shudder; but he continued diplomatic to the 
last. ‘* How long shall you be changing your 
dress ?” he asked. 3 

‘*‘ Half an hour. 
and put some more on. 


I must wash this paint on 
Il faut que je me fasse 


belle ce soir pour vous, mes beaux seigneurs. | 


Wait until the fire-works are over, and then come 
for me to this door. Who else will be of the 
besides Milor Curzon?” 

e rolled his name and title under her tongue 
as though it were a sweet morsel and had a de- 
licious flavor to her. I dare say it had. She 
had been brought very low in the world, It was 
long—a , dreary long time—since she had 
consorted with lords: Now she felt herself again. 
She would so paint and bedizen herself, she 
thought, as to make it impossible for them to 
discover that she was no longer young. 

‘‘'Tom Tuttleshell will be of us. You know 
Tom?” 

‘‘Do I know my grandmother? Histoire de 
Arche de Noé. Monsieur Tuttleshell and I 


are friends—business friends—of some standing. | 


C’est un franc niais, mais il m’a été utile. 
else ?” 
Mr. Edgar Grevfaunt.” 
‘*Connais pas. What a droll of a name!’ 


‘ He is to all intents and purposes an English- 


man; but his grand-aunt, a Madame de Kergo- 
lay, who brought him up, was a Frenchwoman, 
and died lately in Paris. onsieur, or Mr. Ed- 
gar Greyfaunt, has inherited the whole of ber 
fortune.” : 

A-a-a-h!”’ the countess exclaimed, drawing 
a prolonged breath. “It seems to me that I 


have heard some stories about this Madame dv 


Kergolay beture. An old hypocrite who stole 
childreu away from their parents, quoi? If 
should very much like to see this Monsieur Ld- 
gar Greyfaunt. Now go away, and I will get 
ready.” 

‘Is there any one else you would like to bring 
with you t supper? Comrade, sister, any one?” 

‘-T have no sisters, as vou know, or ought to 
know by this time. Comrades, forsooth? Are 
vou in the habit of associating weth stable-bevs? 
What men are here I hate, what women I de- 


spise. You have asked my direetorp1 suppose? 
robbed 


He is <s avaricious as a Jew, and has me 
shainefully ; but otherwise he is bon enfant, and 


amuses me.” 


will take cere to sec Mr. M*Variety. 


else? Whog 
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voice was that I heard in your dressing-room ? 
Had you not a child—a danghter—years ago? 
She must be grown up by this time.” 

The countess made him an ironical courtesy. 
Merci du’ compliment, monseigneur,” she 
snecred. ‘‘ Yes, I know well enough that I am 
growing old. Du reste, let me inform you-that 
I am not in the habit of bringing my fille de 
chambre” —she laid, perhaps intentionally, a 


stronger emphasis on the word ‘ fille” than on 


those which fullowed—‘ and that if you will be 
good enough to take care of your own affuirs, I 


| 


shall have much pleasure in attending to mine. 
I come alone or not at all. Am I understood ?” 
‘*‘ Perfectly. Brava! you are quite the old 
countess—I beg pardon, the voung ess— 
we used ‘to know and call Semiramis. Come 
alone, if such is your will. Now, good-by until 
after the fire-works.” 
He was retiring, when she recalled him. - 
“Stop, mauvais sujet,” she cried, ‘* have you 
got a billet de cent francs about you par hasard ? 
I want to bny some gloves. 


Sir Wiliam laughed. ‘‘ You will ‘scareely 


Tennessee, 


THE UNITED STATES STEAMER “RICHMOND” ENGAGING THE REBEL RAM “TENNESSEE,” Avausr 5, 1861.—Skercuep sy Ropert Weir.—[Sce Pace 582.) 


find the Burlington Arcade at South Lambeth,” 
he said, as searching in his waistcoat-pocket he 
brought out some loose sovereigns and dropped 
them into the woman’s outstretcheddhand. She 
just nodded her thanks, and going into her room 
shut the door. The performances in the circus 
were over, and the work-people were thrning off 
the gas. The baronet had some difficulty in 
groping his way to the door. 7 
‘*She has not changed a bit, save in looks,” 
he soliloquized ; ** what a devouring harpy it is, 
toibe sure! If ever the horse-leech had a fourth 


Sclwa, 


daughter the countess must have been the one. 
How hungry she used to be in the old days afte 
money !”’ | 

- Madame Ernestine, on her part, was also so- 
liloqnizing. “Ah! I am Semiramis, am 1? 
Ah! Iam asked ta supper because it is thonght 
I have a daughter. Ali! | ieces of gold are flung 
to me with a taunt, like pennies to 2 beggar. 
Liitle devil”—she said this savagely, and not to 
herself. ‘*Thon art sticking pins into me on 
purpose. Quick, my pink dress; quick, or I 
shall strangle thee!” | 


THE REBEL GUN-BOAT “SELMA” SURRENDERING TO THE UNITED STATES STEAMER “ by Rozert Wain.—[{See Pace 562.) 
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FARRAGODT. 


Hus is heritages of deathles fume 

That shall grow brighter with each rolling year; 

On History's page shall live no grander name, 
None that his countrymen will hold more dear. 


Hall to the Viking, he whuse praise is heard 
His name to-day ie as a household word; 
Hail to the greatest sailor on the seas! 


Oh never through all time shall be forget 
His last’ brave deed, pow told by every lip, 

When on the sailed, amid a storm of shot, 
Lashed In the rigging of his stanch old ship! 


Give ear, ye winds, that lift the desert's sands; 
Give ear, ye winds, that wander far away; 
Bear the great Viking’s fame to farthest lands, 
Tell how he passed the forts in Mobile Bay. 


Oh what to him the battle’s roar and crash, 
Or what the heated cannon’s fiery breath, 
Though round him, in his place, at every flash 

Shricked the fierce iron messengers of Death! 


lis is a heart that knows no thought of fear, 
No dread of Death amid the battle's strife; 

He holds his country and her cause more dear 
Than any ties which wed him unto life. 


Such stuff are heroes made of—when they die 
The nation mourns, each man as for a friend; 

And in the grand cathedrals, lifted high, 
Thousands of voices in one anthem blend. 


Long may he live .to hear us his praise! 
Qur children's children shall be taught hie name, 
That through the growth of undiscovered days 
Shall sitine at the muster-roll of fame! 


LOU VENESTRE. 


’ Tue softened splendor of an April sunset was 
streaming across a Southern landscape as Lou Ve- 
nestre, touching her mettlesome steed sharply, and 
then ilding the rein with a little but firm and as- 
sured hand, let him dash on at a pace that left her 
small negro follower far behind. 

Her dark eves flashing with excitement and 
eagerness, and her black curls floating back in 
jolty contrast to the snowy plumes of her riding- 
hat, the girl was just such a bright and sparkling 
picture as one liked to look upon in that misty sun- 
set glory.. 

Scareely pausing for a little darkey to throw open 
the avenue gate, she cantered through it and up to 
the very st«ps of her father’s house, where several 
gentlemen stood talking earnestly. There reining 
him in so suddenly that he clandet fell upon his 
haunches, she called out— 

‘“¢ Gentlemen, have you forgotten how to hurrah ? 
Sumter is ours!” And she lifted her plumed hat, 
waving it. 

Before they could respond, her horse—already so 
restive as to almost defy control—had caught the 
gleam of the floating feathers, and, mad with fright, 
wheeled and, in spite of all her efforts to restrain 
him, shot off at a right angle down the ascent upon 
whose summit the house stood. 

The gentlemen sprung and the negroes ran in all 

Lou kept her seat bravely, but her 
' strength was failing her, and the reins were slip- 
ping through her little fingers, when a strong hand 
fell upon the bridle, and checked the frightened 
animal so quickly and so firmly as to leave him 
trembling in every muscle. In another instant she 
stood upon the ground, a little white-faced, but in 
no danger of fainting. Lou Venestre was not one 
of that sort. 

n Knowles, catching the direction she was 
taking, had darted at a thought across the garden, 
and intercepted her. 

They were at some distance from the house, and 
the others, taking the rout they did, had not yet 
come up. While he waited for Miss Venestre to 
. recover her somewhat shaken equanimity, Knowles, 
Jetting the horse find his own way baek, stood with 
his arms folded and his gray eyes fixed upon the 
distance. 

He looked young—a sharp, clear-cut face, though 
—decided as it was handsome, with a nervous tremor 
just now about the mouth, and a kindling light in 
the keen eyes that belied the carelessness of his at- 
titude. 

Miss Venestre was herself very shortly ; ; enough 
so, at any rate, to say, with a slight impatience, 
yet feelingly, 

‘“‘ You have saved my life, Berrian, and you stand 
there as though it was the commonest of incidents.” 

“Dol? It wasn’t much I did, you know, and 
I was thinking how much more unmanageable a 
steed than yours our unhappy South had just mount- 
ed. Is this true about Sumter ?” 

‘‘ That Sumter is ours?” said the girl, a sudden, 
eager glow upon her beautiful face. ‘‘ Mr. Nugent 
told me; he was right from town.’ The news came 
by telegraph. It is flasMing the length of the land 
by this time. May it strike as much consternation 

to cowardly Northern hearts as it stirs exultation in 
- ours. Gentlemen”—for the rest had come up by 

this time, and were listening to the excited girl, 
forgetting in their eagerness to congratulate her 
upon her safety—*‘ Gentlemen, shall we have that 
cheer now?” And again the white plumes waved 
over her head. 

The gentlemen responded in an excited and some- 
what clamorous hurrah, in which, however, Berrian 
Knowles did not join, but stood apart with his brow 
knit and his lip curling. 

Miss Venestre did not hurrah with the rest, which, 
enthusiastic as she was, one might have expected. 
Her lips were smiling; but though she was not 
looking at him, she was conscious of the half con- 
temptuous observation of young Knowles, and was 
saying to herself, 

“He has never been the same since that six 
months at the North. I dare say now, judging me 

’ by his pet Northern standard, he considers my con- 
duct highly unfeminine.” 

“* Knowles don't seem to appreciate news, 
said one of the gentlemen, glancing Pa oh Ber- 
rian, ‘‘ Why; man, this blow virtually makes an 


t nation of us. It’s the 
of such days as the South never saw—a glorious 
victory.” 

* **One hundred men against ten thousand !—you 

may call that a glorious victory, J don’t,” said Ber- 
rian Knowles, hotly. 
- There was some commotion in the ranks of the 
others as he spoke, and Miss Venestre’s face flush- 
ed, but as the argument seemed about to leap into 
stormy words, she lightly led the way to the house, 
her hand within her father’s arm. 

Berrian did not follow at once. His blood was 
hot, and he waited, coming finally to the door, only 
to say good-night to Lou. 

Miss Venestre was not in thé room. The gentle- 
men were talking excitedly, and Knowles was quite 
sure he caught an echo of his own name as he crossed 
the hall. Mr. Venestre met him at the door, and 
with a hand familiarly on his shoulder «ised him 
toward the others, saying, 

have been defending you, but I’m 
glad you’ve come now to|speak for y . These 
gentlemen have some of them been trying to per- 
suade me you're not sound on Southern rights— 
eh ?” 

The young man’s eyes glowed wide and bright. 

‘* Who says that?” he asked. 

‘¢There, didn't I tell you so?” said Venestre, 
**sound and stanch. Of'course he'll stand by us.” 

Berrian Knowles colored. He hesitated an in- 
stant, simply that he might not speak too excitedly 
to Lou’s father. 

‘“‘T am a stanch Union man, Mr. Venestre,” he 
said, briefly. ‘‘I supposed my sentiments alrcady 
fully understood.” 

Mr. Venestre’s hand dropped from his shoulder; 
he receded a step. An awkward’ silence fell. 
Knowles said good-evening, and turned again to 
go; Mr. Venestre followed him. 

‘*My daughter is a Southern woman,” he said, 
in a low voice; ‘‘these being your sentiments she 
desires me to give you this.” 

He gave him a little note superscribed in Lou's 
delicate but impatient hand. 

With a sinking heart Knowles tore it open, 
glanced at the only words it contained, ‘- Good- 
by,” and, bowing again to Mr. Venestre, left the 
house. 

‘* If that don’t bring him to listen to reason I am 
mistaken,” said Mr. Venestre to himself as he re- 
entered the room. 

At the avenue gate, just where he could not well 
pass out until she moved away, Berrian found Lou, 
very erect, very pale, very heroically-inclined, but 
very anxious. Perhaps she hoped that Berrian 
had listened to reason as expounded by her father ; 
but a glance at his face— 


‘*Good-by then, Lou,” he said, but he did not 
offer his hand. 

‘*Good-by,” she said, feebly ; and then still lower 
and quite huskily, “ I haven’ thanked you yet for 
the life you saved this afternoon.” 

‘“*T am amply guerdoned,” he said, bitterly— 
** good-by ;” and as she mechanically moved aside 
he passed out, and she returned to the house and 
lay awake all night, heroic still, but with a vague 
sense of ingratitude and self-reproach. 

But of course Berrian wouldn’t hold out against 
such sound reasoning as her father and the rest had 
at their command.. He would come over to the 
right side in the end, and all would be smooth 
again. 

The following week Miss Venestre was visiting 
an old school friend some ten miles from her own 
home. Perhaps the fact that her friend’s father 
lived nearer the Knowles plantation than Mr. Ve- 
nestre did made the visit particularly agreeable 
just now. Lou was not very happy; she began 
to doubt the heroism of renouncing the man she 
loved because he did not see with her eyes. 

‘“*Such a mystery,” said little Jennie Mayne, as 
she met her friend and convoyed her at once to her 
own sanctum—‘“ such a mystery; and now you've 
come, you dear creature, well— Well, you'll see ;” 
and Jennie’s round eyes looked rounder ae brighter 
than ever. Before Miss Venestre was fairly re- 
lieved of hat and shawl she had unburdened her- 
self in the very lowest whisper possible to be heard. 

It seemed that a few weeks before some one of 
those secret political organizations, which were s0 
rife at that time, had met at Mr. Mayne’s house, 
end with such adjuncts of mystery as to arouse to 
feverishness the curiosity of Miss Jennie. To- 
night they were coming again, and she had suc- 
ceeded in supplying herself with facilities for pene- 
trating the mystery. In short, to-night she intend- 
ed to listen|in a safe place and know what it all 
meant. Lou refused to have any thing to do with 
it, and endeavored to dissuade her friend, but in 
vain. 

For once little Jennie Mayne’s insatiable curi- 
osity was to be of some benefit to humanity. 

Toward midnight, as Miss Venestre was dreamily 
folding the dark rings of her hair about her slender 
fingers, and wishing vaguely that Jennie would 
come, Jennie Mayne came gliding into the room 
looking like a little ghost, her face so white, and 
she trembling all over. 

‘*Oh, Lou,” she cried, clinging to her, “it’s a 
Vigilance Committee or something of that sort, and 
they're going to arrest Berrian Knowles and try 
him to-night!” 

‘‘What!” said Miss Venestre, rising, and reach- 
ing for her shawl. . 

‘*Lou, you can't do any thing. It’s too late. 
I tell you, Lou Venestre, they were getting ready 
to go to his house when I left them.” 

Miss Venestre’s face looked ghastly white, but 
she did not tremble. Removing Jennic’s clinging 
hand from her forcibly, she begged her in low, 
brief tones to say nothing to any one that she had 
gone out, And while she spoke she was putting 
on her habit and her hat, and all with such a white- 
faced resolution that her scared friend ceased ex- 
postulation or inquiry, awed into silence. 

Gliding noiselessly down the stairs, and out at 
a back way, Lou Venditre stole like a shadow to- 


‘hope to make it various and entertaining. 


ward the stables. As she did so she glanced to- 
ward where she had observed some time in the 
evening that the horses of the party within were 
tied among the trees. They were there still—most 
of them certainly. Some impulse, fortunate as 
vague, moved her to turn her steps toward them, 
and with swift, deft fingers loose every one before 
she sought her own. 

She had, as it happened, no difficulty in finding 
him, but more in geiting him ready to ride. She 
succeeded, however, in all, and was leading him 


| out just as the party at the house came forth pre- 


pared to mount. As she rode away into the dark- 
ness she could hear the exclamations of dismay 
and. perplexity—oaths and imprecations, and with 
hope stirring in her scared heart she urged her 
horse over the road toward the Knowles planta- 
tion 


All seemed quiet as she approached, and leaving 
her horse concealed somewhat among the shrub- 
bery, she passed to a side-entrance with which she 
was perfectly acquainted; for the house in which 
she had once expected to live—his wife—was fa- 
miliar to her as her own. Two large watch-dogs 
met her, but knew her too well to growl, and find- 
ing the door, as she had _— unfastened, she en- 
tered. 

As she approached he had caught the faint 
gleam of a light from a room in which she knew 
Berrian was very fond of sitting, and toward this 
room, through several others, she now made her 
dauntless way. She had not come through so much 
to hesitate now from any maidenly scruples, and 
she knew well enough the importance of utter 
secrecy—even from the servants. So, with a care 
to wake no one, if, as seemed, all slept save him, 
she at last came to the door of the room in which 
she hoped to find him, and knocked softly. 

He opened the door himself, and started to see 
ber as though she had been a sririt. 

* She told her errand briefly; her eager, scared 


| eyes fixed upon his face, as she begged him to fice 


while there was time. He showed a strange obliv- 
iousness to the danger that menaced him. Stand- 
ing with a careless elbow upon the mantle-piece he 
looked down upon the trembling white-faced girl, 
wondering if she had indeed cared enough for him 
to come so far to warn him. 

In reply to all her entreaties that he would 
hasten away he only smiled sadly, till she laid her 
Aittle hands upon his neck, pleading, ‘‘ Dear Ber- 

rian, for my sake,” and dropped her face upon his 
shoulder in a passion of tears. 

‘‘Js it for your sake?” he questioned. “If I 
flee-from these scoundrels it will be to join the 
Union army, if there is one. What then, Lou?” 

** Any thing! oh, any thing! so you go now.” 

** Shall that ‘ good-by’ be as though it had never 
been said ?” and his arms clasped her. 

‘Yes, oh yes, yes! dear, dear Berrian, go while 
there is time.” 

‘‘My darling, there is plenty of time, if, as you 
say, you turned their horses loose.” 

‘* Every moment is precious to put distance be- 
tween them and you.” 

“Every moment with you is more precious still. 
‘I may never see you again. This is an awful strug- 
gle that we are entering upon; and death may find 
me far from you. Lou, your father has other chil- 
dren to consule him—I have only you. Go with 
me, and—would you be afraid? Am I selfish to 
ask it ?” 

It was no time to hesitate. Frantic almost with 
fear, as she recalled the vague and terrible stories 
she had heard of the proceedings of these Vigilance 
Committees, sick with the dread of never seeing 
him again, she decided almost instantly that she 
would go with him. Before morning they were 
miles away, in complete safety in time ; and when, 
after some trying vicissitudes, Lou stood with her 
husband beneath the starry folds of the banner that 
shelters no Vigilance Committees, she looked rever- 
ently up to it, her hand in his, saying, 

“‘ Thank God it protects us once more.” 


SUCCOTASH. 
BY LEWIS GAYLORD CLARKE. > 
**Towacco is an Indian weed,” and succotash is 


*an Indian dish; and a right succulent dish it is. 


Some cooks make \it 
diencies,” which 
to its deliciousness. 

With the readers’ permission, I propose to serve 
them up an occasional dish of literary Succutash. I 
I want 
to‘present something which ghall cheer the soldier 
in the camp and upon a bed of pain and languish- 
ing; something intermixed, moreover, which may 
awaken more serious and pathetic thought; some- 
thing, in short, which shall, in some one of its brief 
popeess, have at least a transient interest for all 

6 of casual readers. 
So we plunge én medzas res into our initial paper. 


plain; other some add *‘ 
ps heighten the flavor and add 


As the cars of the Northern Railroad of New 
Jersey were stopping to-day at a wooding-station, 
where the tender was taking in provant for the 
‘‘iron horse,” a dispute arose between two young 
New York boarders at Englewood as to what con- 
stituted a cord of wood. Neither of them had ever 
** cut cord-wood,” or ‘* piled” it, and both were wide 

of the mark. With a too common lack of delicacy, 
not to say propriety, an appeal was.made to a gen- 
tleman engaged in reading a newspaper. The re- 
ply was curt, if not courteous: 

**T don’t know a cord of wood from four dollars 
and a half, and always didn't. | 

There was a ‘burst of silence,” aic 
questions were asked of thut witness. 

In thinking over the indefiniteness of this reply 
I was ‘ reminded,” as our good President says, of a 
similar response which a black boy once made to 
me, by whom I was about to send a note to a friend, 
whose lodgings were at a bourding-house near Trin- 
ity, Church. 

** Sam, I want you to take this note to Mr. Blank, 


™ore 


at No. — Breadway, near Trinity Church.” And 


as I placed a “quarter” in his hand I added, ‘bud 
do you know where Trinity Church is?” 

“*T wish,” said he, with a grin which showed al] 
his glittering white teeth at once—‘‘I wish I had 
agama as I know where Trinity Church 

This. financial idea puzzled me ‘‘muchly.” | 
doubt whether even Mr. Fessenden could éolve it. 
There is no ** base-line” —no mere spec- 
ulation, seen through colored glasses. 


‘‘Drp you ever remark,” said a friend to me the 
other day, ‘‘the unusual size of the hand of our 
friend Blank? Talk about a small hand being the 
outward sign of a gentleman! or of a foot and hand 
together of diminutive proportions being conclusive 
as to the correctness of the assumption. Not a 
bit of it.” Now our friend Blank, not to speak it 
profanely, has a hand as large as the hand of Prov- 
idence, and a foot in proportion. But by n ture, 
by education, by finest culture, he is in evcry re- 
spect a GENTLEMAN: &@ man who, in respect to er~ 
ery man with whom he conies in contact, high or 
low, rich or poor, is always a Gentleman. 

And his character “as such” is universally ac- 
knowledged. Small feet and small hands are xo 
criteria even of the erternals of a gentleman: The 
smallest foot and the smallest hand, the best shod 
and the most tastefully gloved I ever saw in my 
life, belonged to a professional gambler. 

(Don’t mistake me: I was never in a gaming- 
house in my life: I can not even play a game of 
whist, that most innocent of pastimes: nor do I re- 
ally know one card from another.) 


Bor speaking of feet: old Grant Thorburn had 

an ‘‘almighty” big foot for so small, short, toddling, 
and twaddling a biped as he was. 

The last time I saw him was at Harper & Broth. 
ers, the great American publishers in Franklin’ 


‘Square, soon after he was wedded to his last wife. 


She was much taller than he was, and ‘fetched 
him 

Immediately the old Mayor began ‘chaffing” 
him. In reply to an inquiry after his health Grant 
said : 

“I’ve been ill, mon, and I fear T am getting too 
auld to stay lang amongst ye. I'm na’ lany for 
this world, I’m thinkin’. (Grant never lost his 
Scottish brogue to the day of his death.) 

‘‘ Nonsense, Grant !” said ‘‘the Colonel,” looking 
down at his splay feet; ‘‘you’re not going to die in 
a hurry ; you've got tuo good a ho'd on th ground!” 

And this was prophetic: old Grant didxt de} os 
till ten years after. 


_ Apropos of large feet: there was once a man in 
Pennsylvania, well known throughout the country, 
who had a far better *‘ hold upon the ground” than 
even old Grant Thorburn, and that was Reeside, a 
man known throgghout the Unit.d States as ** the 
great Mail Contractor.” Who does not remember 
his lines of post-coaches, with ‘“‘J. Reeside & Co.” 
upon the panels, before they were displaced bv the 
rushing railway cars? I never saw him but once, 
and that was at a hotel in Philadelphia, nore years 
ago than I care now to remember; althou; h, as the 
Connecticut old maid said (when reminded by an 
indelicate “ gossip” that she ‘‘ must be-gettin’ pret- 
ty well into vears now”), ‘‘ I've seen the time when 
I was as good as ever J was!” 

Well, my first attention was called to Mr. Ree. 
side foot. Foot! ‘It was not Yar from two feet in 
length, and broad in proportion. The servants at 
the hotels where he arrived used to ask him, point 
ing to his boots, ‘* where he would have those trunks 
taken !” 


A coop story is told of a shoemaker at a | 
Pennsylvania, of whom Reeside was ordering a new 
pair of boots. 

‘¢Mr, ——, how soon can you make me a pair of 
thick boots?” 

Glancing down at his pedal understandings,p 
and then at a side of cowhide suspended by a hole 
= the corner on a nail on one side of his shop, » 


a By the middle of next week, if it don’t rain /” 

“Don’t rain!” exclaimed Reeside; ‘what has 
rain to do with it?” 

‘*A good deal,” said Crispin; ‘‘ boots for them 
feet has got to be built out o’ doors; there ain't 
room in my shop to ‘set ’em up,’ and I can't work 
at "em in wet weather !”* 

The boots were ordered, upon condition that the 
joke should be suppressed. : 


I prp ‘‘agnize a natural and prompt alacrity” 
to respond at once to a letter which I have just ro- 
ceived from a leyal friend in far-off Maine: bu’. on 
the whole, I think I will let the types tell him that 
I have received his pleasant missive : 

‘*The Kennebec is flowing right under my win- 
dow, at spring-freshet height, and the way the logs 
are floating down is a ‘visible joy’ to the lumber- 
man. Those great, noble pine logs are our wealth; 
they clothe and feed and render happy generally 
‘ your undersigned.’.,..I saw some handsome pick- 
erel to-day, taken in a pond about eight miles from 
here. One weighed, as I am a true man, nine 
pounds! They are not, you are to undcrstand, the 
heavy, stupid, soft-fleshed, /ake pickervl. One of 
‘em on your line feels as if vou bad the devil in bit 
and snaffles, and your feet were braced agin tlie 
fender. .... We have been favored with a yreat ‘ re- 
vival’ here. I received from some one of the con- 
verts recently a long, pathetic letter, painting in 


‘the bluest kind of blue colors my condition, and 


urging me to abandon the wicked and quarrelous 
profession of the law, and betake myself to the of- 
re of gospel-preucher ! Verily my knees knocked 
olden time, i. a great foot was much esteem- 
ed, end the length of the «0! in the fourteenth century 
was < mork of distinction. The shoes of » prince were two 
feet uu a-half long ; those of a baron two feet ; and those 
of « knight eighteen inches long. You will see pictures ot 
some remarkable specimens in this kind in one or two il- 
lustrations of **Quentin Durward,” in Cadell’s superb 
Abboteford edition of the Waverley Novels, 
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wil! be, he-eafter, a good man. 


10, 1864. ] 


raleuthee and my tongue clave to the roof of my | 
mouth, as I fancied myself ‘ wagging my pow i’ the 
pu'pit,’ as Burns says. Besides, the — is on 
my side now, for litigation is flourishing here..... 
The following superscription to a letter tickled 
amazingly the clerks of our post-office the other 
day: 
_ Swift as the dove your course pursue, 
Let naught your speed restrain, 
Until you reach Miss Lucy Drew, 
In Newfield, State of Maine.’” 


I wever think of poor Fitz-James O’Brien with- 
out recalling the touching letter which he wrote the 
morning before he submitted to the amputation of 
his right arm, which resulted in hisdeath. He had 
been a brave officer, and he met his death as brave- 
ly as calmly. Here is one of his little poems, which 
he gave me many months before he joined the army, 
but which was mislaid among some other manu- 
scripts until a little while ago. It is now for the 
first time published, from his neat and legible man- 
uscript. To my conception the lines are exceed- 
ingly graceful and spirited : 


TO A CAPTIVE SEA-GULL. 


Bird of the wild far-sweeping wing 
Why art thou here? 
Who chained thee thus, thou Ocean-King, 
To earth so dark and drear? 
- Thy home is where the free winds sing, 
And the t: under-tones of billows ring 
Through caverns rocked with fear! 


Did not thy proud heart burst— 
_ Thou reckless rider of the stormy main— 
When o’er thy unsullied plumage first 
Was flunz Man’s chain? 
Oh! thou whose infancy was nursed 
Mid all the freedom of the skies, 
‘ How could thy spirit prize 
Life e’er azain? 
Tempests were at thy birth, and the white waves 
Sprang up rejoicing round thy rugged home 
And as a lullaby, from deep-mouthed caves 
Wild ocean-songs would come, 
Bathed in the breakers’ foam, 
Rocked into slumber on the swelling - 
Never was wild bird's infancy 
More bright or free! 


: No more—sad prophecy —ah! never more 
Will joys like these unbind thy frozen heart. 

The unreposing ocean and dark shore, 

The giant cliffs—the cavern’s hollow roar, 
Now of thy narrow life can form no part, 
All prisoned, pining, wretched as thou art! 

Existence is a waste. Thy soul lies dead. 
The snows upon thy wing have melted there, 

Drooped is that glorious head, 

Stained is that bosom once so pure and fair— 
Dimmed is the broad bright eye 
That looked but from the billow to the sky! 


Better, far better had thy life-blood dyed 
The heaving sea; 
Better thy last breath had been sighed 
Where all was free. 
Better that heedless waves triumphantly 
Swept o’er thy pride, 
Than to a lone existence thus to cling, 
And hear the wild winds mock at thy unlifted wing! 


CAN any reader tell me who is the author of the 
subjoined. pregnant sentences? In condensation 
of thought and felicity of expression I have seldom 
seen their equal: 

‘* Death is continually walking the rounds of a 
gteat city, and sooner or later stops at every man’s 
door. But, after all, the shortest life is long enough 
if it lead to a better; and the longest life is too short 
if it do not.” 


THERE is something exceedingly mal apropos, 
not to say positively ludicrous, in the illustrations 
which are sometimes made use of by good and faith- 
ful ministers in their public ministrations. The 
reason of this I take to be the enthusiasm of the 
moment—a sort of bewildering conflict of the mind 
for the immediate and forcible pointing of a moral. 

The fullowing instance in this kind, although not 
clerical, was related to me by a friend, who was 
beth an eye and ear witness of the same. 

The subject of the “‘ utterance” was a delinquent 
who had ‘‘ backslided” three times within a twelve- 
month. But he had a friend of humane and forgiv- 
ing temper in the congregation, who was anxious 
that he should be reinstated in the church with 
which he was connected. 

in the course of his remarks he made these ob- 
servations: 

‘** Brethren, you remember the parable of the 
barren tig-tree, which our blessed Saviour spared 
from the axe which was about to be ‘laid to the 
roots of the tree?’ Our erring brother here is an 
epitome, as it were, of the barren fig-tree. He has 
Lackslided several times. He has followed, for a 
space, the world and the things thereof; but. he is 
now penitent, and means to be, and | have no doubt 
I hope he will be 
received again on probation. Suppose he has been 
heretofore a barren fig-tree? Let us try vim one 
year more. Let us dig about him, and dung him, 
and 80 bring him up to the full stature of a perfect 
man." 

This eloquent advocacy restored the backslider, 
ner has he since, in a single instance, said my in- 
formant, ‘‘ gone out of the way.” 


Once upon a time ‘‘ John Phenix” (the late la- 
mented Captain Derby) was going up to Sacramento 
from San Francisco, and it so chanced that two 
steamers, running side by side, were engaged in 
racing. When these boats had been running for 
abeut sixty miles, ‘tight and tight, and nip and 
tact,” passengers gathered in knots about the deck, 
discussing the comparative speed of the two steam- 
ers, 

‘Do you think the other boat has gained upon 
us within the last fifty miles?” 


-ships. But as my notes relate 


5 gt But, as I said before, I think 
she 


‘S Well, how much do you think she has gained ?” 

‘“‘T may be wrong, as.I have not lately accus- 
tomed myself to ‘average’ distances; but I think 
that within the last fifty miles she has gained about 
an inch !” 

The several knots of passengers speedily dis- 
persed upon hearing this oracular Bunsbyism, Tvhile 
John laughed in his sleeve at the sudden manner in 
which he had discomfited the persistent inquisitors. 

A little characteristic specimen of Pheenix’s love 
of fun occurred at West Point, on the occasion of a 
lecture upon Astronomy. The lecturer was in the 
habit of assuming that all his students were totally 
ignorant of the very first principles of any particu- 
lar branch of science which he might be discussing. 
It happened, on a certgin evening, that he was lec- 
turing upon the Moon, and Phenix, who was at the 
head of his class, with two or three others, were de- 
termined to balk the Professor in his style of teach- 
ing. So he began: 

‘‘ Gentlemen, our lecture this evening is upon the 
Moon, one of the most interesting subjects,” etc., 
etc. ‘You have all seen the moon?” 

‘*No,” said Phoenix, ‘‘ I have never seen it.” 

‘* What!” said the Professor; ‘‘never have seen 

the moon!” 
_ “No,” the first members of the class declared 
they had never seen that planet, and persisted in 
the expression of their perfect ignorance of its char- 
acter. 

The * premises” of the Professor were removed, 
his ‘‘ base-line” was gone, and he collapsed into 
utter confusion. 


WHALING AT THE CAPE DE 
VERDES. 


I LIVE in a group of islands on the coast of Af- 


rica, between the tropics of Cancer and Capricorn. 


The monotony of our everyday life is sometimes 
broken by incidents that cause more or less excite- 
ment and interest among our not very extensive 
community of Europeans—such as the arrival of 
the mail steamers and the receipt of news from 
home, which is no slight pleasure to Englishmen 
living we are visited by Uncle 
Sam’s vessels of war, with inquiries as to the where- 
abouts of the Confederate cruisers. Once we were 
favored by a flying visit from a Confederate cruiser, 
who made an appearance one fine morning in our 
offing, but as we had a Northerner at anchor in 
our harbor at the time the would-be visitor merely 
peeped at us from the offing, and then showed us 
her stern as she stood away again to sea. We are 
not so far off the coast but that at times we hear 
some news of our Ne ee brethren, of battles 
round and about the European settlements between 


| them and the Europeans; and we occasionally see 


curious things, the handiwork of our black breth- 
ren. Now and then we are visited by travelers 
who have lived much among the negroes, and have 
gone out in quest of the gorilla; we have even seen 
a skull said to have once been the property of a real 
living specimen of that tribe. We have heard cu- 


principally 
tain whaling expedition in which I once took a part 
I will proceed to give some account of it, 

It was a fine summer’s day; the thermometer 
stood at about 80° in the shade, a moderate breeze 
blew over the red-colored land and blue-colored wa- 
ters of our fine bay. I had finished my breakfast, 
and was looking out from our veranda on the bay, 
with its dazzling sandy beach which extends round 
its border, when I noticed much bustle and con- 
fusion upon the landing-places. Directly afterward 
several boats laden with natives put off into the 
bay, rowing with more energy than is customary 
among them, for at tho best they are on most oc- 
casions the reverse of energetic. Away they pull- 
ed, and in a direct course for the leeward side of 
our bay, instead of following the usual track pur- 
sued bv boats going off to ships moored in the har- 
bor. My curiosity was raised to a hgh pitch to 
know the cause of so much confusion ; but the mys- 
tery was explained when away to the leeward I per- 
ceived, floating very placidly on the surface of the 
water, an immense long black-colored object, which 
I at once knew to be a whale, from having seen 
them playing with their young, or “‘ calves,” as they 
are called, during the visits which they make to 
our waters during the breeding season between 
January and July. Presently I saw the foremost 
boat had reached the whale, which we conjectured 
was either dead or disabled from allowing a boat to 
approach so near without appearing to move. On 
looking again through my glass I noticed that the 
boat was actually made fast to the monster, and 
that several other boats which had reached the 
scene of action had fastened 6n to the first boat, 
and that the whole cortége was now proceeding at 
a very slow, funeral-like pace through the water 
with the poor whale in tow. 

I proceeded to the landing-place, and not being 
able to resist the temptation of joining in what of- 
fered to be an exciting excursion, I jumped into a 
boat that then happened to be leaving for the gen- 
eral rendezvous. On reaching the scene of action 
I found that the whale was wounded badly in two 
or three places, and that in its sidé was sticking a 
harpoon. The boats were now being towed along 
after the whale, being made fast to it by the piece 
of line joined to the harpoon in its side. The whale 
was about sixty feet long, and was much exhaust- 
ed, and its tail quite hors de com'at. The boats 
continued to arrive from the shore and from the 
ships in the harbor until about fifteen to eighteen 
were assembled round the whale, who continued to 
behave most unoffendingly. We foriied a motley 
throng, and as I looked over the assemblage I no- 
ticed that we were composed of Englishmen, Amer- 
icans, Portuguese, Germans, and our natives, mak- 
ing up together quite a Babel of languages. Soon 


-rect) before its arrival in our bay. 


to move along ~‘owly as the boats closed around on 
all sides. Cro, -bars, boat-hooks, long knives, and 

a hatchet formed our arms, and away we hacked 
dnd tn the body, and then in- 
serting the crow-bars and working them to open and 
deepen the holes thus formed. The whale appear- 
ed to take but little notice of our doings, and after 
taking two or three turns in the shallow water of 
the anchorage-ground of the bay, made off fairly to 
sea, moving along rather faster, at about three or 
four miles an hour. Most of the boats now fasten- 
ed on, one after the other, in order not to have so 
much rowing to do, while two of the natives mount- 
ed on the whale’s back to work away with the 
knives. But they were doomed not to ride far, for 
the whale now gave a plunge and dived down; the 
natives’ hats were first seen floating, and then as 
soon as the owners rose to the surface they were 
rescued by the boats around. Soon afterward up 
came the whale itself, and spouted out a column 
of water that rose to about the height of ten or 
twelve feet, and happened to be blown over a boat 
containing two German captains, who were much 
disgusted with the unpleasant odor of the water. 

We were now fast approaching the mouth of the 
bay; the sea began to roughen, and we began to 
think of our return. However, on we went, the 
natives crying out now and again that the whale 
would soon give in. Once or twice it dived down, 
and as whales are known to go down and remain 
swimming under water, when well, for as long a 
time as a quarter of an hour, a ee 
pooned by the whalers, considerable a 
was manifested, and knives were ready to cut the 
short rope attached to the first boat in case our 
whale should have an idea of making a prolonged 
stay below ; but it appeared unable to stay a long 
time, probably from exhaustion; its stay did not 
exceed half a minute, the longest time that it was 
under water. An Englishman in one of the boats 
inserted an oar down its mouth as it swam along, 
in a vain attempt to reach its throat, and so to dis- 
patch it; but the whale ahead, not ap- 
pearing to notice this movement. On we advanced, 
the whale appearing not to be any nearer its disso- 
lution in consequence of our grand combined attack 
ongt. We were now about three miles from the 
landing-place. Several boats now returned to shore, 
others remained and continued the chase. The sea 
being now much higher caused some of us to be- 
ene 
ing the crest of a wave into our boat. 

Our attempts at cutting and hacking the whale 
Were now principally given up, through the sea 
running so high as not to allow of much exccution 
being done, the people still insisting that the whale 
would not live much longer. We, the lookers on, 
were now anxiously hoping that it might soon die, 
as we had no desire of proceeding for an indefinite 
period to sea, Just at this moment a whaling boat 
hove in sight, which was a source of satisfaction to 
us. After a quarter of an hour or so the whale- 
boat had reached us, and now commenced a parley 
between the whalers (who were Americans) and the 
natives. The whalers offering to kill the whale, 
and after having boiled up the blubbér to give five 
barrels of oil to the natives; the natives held out 
for more, and the whalers refused to give more, 
until the whalers, seeing that the whale would not 
be killed by the natives according to the plan pur- 
sued by them, under another twenty-four hours, 
when it would probably be some eighty miles away, 
and also there being only two natives’ boats left in 
charge of it, they decided to kill it, which they did 
most summarily. In went the long lances wielded 
by powerful men; then the whale spouted a high 
stream of blood once or twice, and the whalers soon 
became the victors. The natives returned to shore, 
and the whale-boat towed away their prize to their 
vessel, which awaited them off the coast of our isl- 
land in a small bay. Now commenced our return 
to shore, which was to windward of us; we had all 
to take a turn at the oars, for our men were fagged. 
Those of us not accustomed to rowing fared badly, 
and were able to show on arrival evident proofs, in 
the shape of blisters on the hands and drenched gar- 
ments, that we had formed part of the expedition: 
we arrived ashore safely without any mishap. 

We afterward heard from the master of the whal- 
ing vessel that the harpoon that was found stick- 
ing in the whale bore on it the inscription of a 
whaling vessel that was engaged in fishing for 
whales at an island sume sixty miles off, conse- 
quently our whale must have traversed that dis- 
tance (and more, for probably it did not come di- 
We also heard 
that it yielded only 22 barrels, or 1100 gallons, in- 
stead of about 50 barrels, which it would probably 
have yielded, had it been freshly captured andin good 
health, instead of being badly wounded and sick. 

The whale was one of a species called by the 
whalers Humpbacks, and sometimes Blackfish, and 
yield, on the average, about 40 or 50 barrels, or 
2000 to 2500 gallons per every full-grown fish. 
More cows (or female whales) are caug)it than bulls 
(or male 
more frequently met with near land than the bulls, 
as they frequent bays and inlets, and the coast 
erally, to play with their calves (or young); 
the whalers, making an island or other similar 
a rendezvous, find it easier to harpoon them in 
is a heavy sea running. 

The plan generally adopted by the whaleis fi 
harpooning the whales in our waters, which is dur- 
ing the breeding season, is thus: When the whales, 
which principally come in “ schools” of from two to 
six, are playing with their young in the smooth wa- 
ters of some bay or inlet, to approach them from the 
leeward side so that they may not so readily notice 
them approaching, and upon getting near enough, 
to harpoon the calf, as the mother will never desert 
it while she is alive; then, when fast unto it, and 
following, on the first opportunity that the cow or 
motler shows itself in a favorable position, with the 
highest part of its back called the hump visible 
above water, to ‘‘ let drive” the sarpoon, and then, 
after harpooning her, to let go the calf, in order not 


the fact that the cows are 


te kill it, as, while it lives, the cow is less trouLle. 
some to catch. On the other band, supposing the 
calf has been struck and the harpoon enters some 
vital part and it dies, the cow becomes very furious, 
and gives a great deal of trouble to capture, diving 
deep and rushing in different directions, and fre- 
quently even making attempts to destroy the boats, 
and often parting the harpoon line by her struggles 
and getting clear off; but while her young is alive 
her whole care is for it, consequently rendering her 
capture much easier to effect. The whalers even 
say tl at the mother frequently carries its young on 
its back, when the latter are and being 
chased by the whale-boat, though how they contrive 
to accomplish this I can not imagine, 

that their sides are very slimy and slippery, aa } 
know by experience. 


HUMORS OF THE DAY. 
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Eves.— An eye 


y 
amiable w with a ee ee she had « nose 
which looked od like the little end of nothing whittled men 
to a point.’ The gray is the sign of shfew and tak 
captains have it. In women it indi. 


away ng = omy Ven you see one comin’ d 

Just such weritior an that un cleanin’ the door-at«-p 
on t’other side of the street fooled your poor old dad, Jim. 
my. ened yar weg end wink. If it hadu't 
been for ber you and yer dad might a been in Brazil hunt- 
in’ dimuns, my son.” 

A young sculptor, arrested for debt, wrote to a friend to 
visit him in quod. 


dear fellow, I suppose you are here for of your 
| creditors." 
P Costumz.—A con 
nothing was found on person 
Rather a poetic’ and ** picturesyue” 
costume for the metropolis! _ 
PususcaTion.—Unpoetical “ Lines on a Lady's 
thee" 


me, Madam, bot lady st 
look at me so sa ntos t aoa 
I took you for my husband,” 
was 


Mora upright piano. 


Why does a cat run after a mouse ?—Because the mouse 
runs away from it. 


sent of “ Jameihey,” 
Yes, Sir,” said Tousor, “ does 
make some faces dreadful tender.” 

When a ship was about to peng a storm, the sailors 
all confessed to a'priest. ‘* But our sins are yet on board,” 
said one, “for the priest has them all.” they threw 
him overboard. 


With many persons eating is all stuf. 


Pretry Excuse FOR A treasure 
which we value most ve hide. 


six bie how he could be so 
hardened « villain? “Please your w “ says Paddy, 
was just trying to get a good one.” 


Those persons who do most good are least 
mab but le virtue of 
a like the hen that has but one chicken. 
solitary chicken urth an amount of cl 
that a whole seldom causes, 


* Sonny, can cipher in two syliabies ?” 
“Smart boy. Now see if you can tell what a pint of 
cold claw will come to cont yard." 


rist. could not help ee ee 


a farm in a 

agriculturist 
miotions of one of the laborers t and 


” sald a lady, disputing 
one of her ** That may be true, ma*am,” 
says he, “* but you put very little upon if.” 

Two friends ing after an absence of some 
during which uke the one had increased considera y in 
bulk, and the ot still resembied only the 

said the Why, Diek, you 
as if you had not a dinner i saw you lest.” 
other, “look you had 


“I keep an excellent 
boarders. 


at eae with a complaint against 
for agea itery.” 
“ cure for consumption,” as the old lady 
said when she sprinkled on the victusls of her 
are,”* sald an old. 
day two ago to who 
had more hair than brains. y 
asked. ‘ they can not see Your eats. 
“Well, boy, do you know know what ‘ means?” 
said a pil, Yes, wee 
ply; “the duty upon spirita.” 
my lad," said hopeful father to his sem, 
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fancier writes thus learnedly of the mys- 
boon sald that a woman with basel 
eye never elopes from her husband, never chats scandal, 
never sacrifices her husband's comfort for her own, never 
finds fault, never talks too much or too little, is alwsy« an 
| | 
| 
| 
rious stories about extraordinary slaving expedi- 
tions, the capture of slaving vessels with their hu- 
man freights through the vigilance of her Majesty’s 
A husband advertises thus: “‘My wife, Maria, has ag 
stra or been stolen. Whoever returns her will get his ‘i 
cen pe As to trusting her, any body can do so if Fe 
they see fit; for as I never pay my own debts, it’s not [ P 
Likely 
x 
slow, 
said, 
po, master,” was the reply, “‘ seven shillings a week isn’ ie 
A schodi-boy being asked by the teacher t.ow he should St iy 
flog him, replied, ** If you please, Sir, I should like to have | $ 
it upon the Italian So heavy strokes upward, j 
and the down ones light !” Ki 
A Scotch country minister had been invited, with his i OF 
wife, to dine and +pend the night at the house of one of : 
his lairds. Their host was very — of one of the very , 
large beds which come into fashion, and in the 
morning asked the lady how she had ry wiping “Ob, | a 
vary well, Sir; but indeed I thought Ira the minister : a, 
| 
| | | 
| jo 
| ac dinner ever ence, 
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oso House with his val- 
iant horsemen, who rode 
right into the office of 
the hotel in search of 
General who 
had alsoescaped. <A por- 
tion of the rebel force 
then procecded to ‘break 
open Irving Prison, in 
order tor lease the pris- 
oners ‘here confined.— 
Put the guard resisted 
tiem, and was assisted 
= the toturate arrival 

= = == at the right moment of 
ihe Kighth Towa regi- 

ment. bout/6 a.m the 
rebels leit the town, find- 
ing it growinir too hot 
for ‘hem, havin: accom- 
plished the capture of 
citizens ad about 


| FORREST’S RAID. 


On Monday, August 
22, the rebel Gencral 
Forrst made a daring 
raid into Memphis, Tcn- 
nessee, which is illus- 
trated in the accompany- 
ing sk tches. The ex- 
pedition wascommand d 
by Forrest in p ron, 
and cousisted of portions 
of eight or nine cavalry 
regiments, mostly from 
Tennesses, and number- 
ing from 1500 to 20:0) 
strony. <Arrivins at 
Beal Street, the rebels 
divided off in sev-ral 
: j squads and struck for 
the Gayoso House, Hos- 
pitals, Irving Block. and 
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Gnral 100 horses, and having 
head-quarters on Union butchered all te ne- 
3 : Street. The latter was groes they could find in 
in the streets. There 


first visited by a force 
4 of about two hundred, 
under Lieutenant - Col- 

onel Jiss: Forrest, 
who enter d and found 
it deserted, the Genc ral 

— _ = and his staff having but 
—— a moment before es- 
caped. Jrsse captured 
the General's over-coat, 
, and start.d for the Gay- 


was little plundering; 
indeed the rebels had 
orders not to dismount 
und<r penalty of being 
shot. ‘The r. bels suffer- 
ed heavily. Th:ir ob 
. ject appears to have Leen 
the capture of Generals 
WASHBURNE and 
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FORREST’S RAID INTO MEMPHIS—THE REBELS AT THE GAYOSO HOUSE.—[Skercnep sy Georce H. Fiissvry. ] 
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GENERAL WRIGHT AND STAFF. 


WE give above portraits of General Wricut and 
Staff. General Horatio GATES WRIGUHIT, a native 
of Connecticut, became a Cadet at West Point in 
1837, and graduated with the rank of Second Lieu- 
tenant of Engineers in 1811. He was appointed as 
Acting Assistant Professor of Engineering in that 
Academy in 1842, a position which he occupied for 
a year, when he was made Assistant Professor. In 
February, 1818, he was promoted to be First Lieu- 
tenant in the regular army. . He entered the war 
at the beginning, and was given the rank of a 
Brigadier-General. He was one of the most efli- 
cient of the general officers connected with the 
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Port Royal expedition; and in March, 1862, he was 
engaged in the capture of Fernandina, Florida. 
Having been promoted to #® Major-Generalship he 
was, in August, 1862, assigned to the command of 
the Department of Ohio. Upon the reorganization 
of the Army of the Potomac General Wricut’s 
Division was made the First. Division, the Sixth 
Corps, under General Sepewick. When Srpc- 
wick was killed in May General Wricnt succeced- 
ed to the command of the Corps. 


GENERAL JOHN W. GEARY. 


BrIGADIER-GENERAL Jonn W. Geary, whose 
portrait we give on this page, is a native of Penn- 
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sylvania. He was Lieutenant-Colonel of Roprrts’s 


Pennsylvania Regiment of Volunteers in the Mexi- 


can war, He was in command of this regim~ut in 
the battle of Chapult-pec, and was wounded in the 
action. Notwithstanding this he resumed the com- 
mand that‘same day in the attack of De Belen gate. 
e was elevated to the rank of a Colonel November 
1817. . The next year he was appointed Post- 
master of San Francisco. 
_ Gencral Geary entered the present war as Colo- 
nel of the Twenty-Eighth Pennsylvania-Regiment. 
In the latter part of 1861, his regiment, attached to 
General Banks's command, was posted in the Vicin- 
ity of Harper's Ferry on the Upper Potomac. Here 
GEARY was engaged in some pretty rough encoun- 


4 


ters with bodies of armed rebels, from five hundred 
to a thousand strong. In March, 1861, we find him 
Actin. Brivadier-Gene al at Le sburg. During 
M‘CLELLAN’s peninsular campaign GEARY was sta- 
tioned wi h-his brivade in th: vicinity of White 
Plains, Virginia. It was about this tine that he 
re ived hix commis-ion as Brigadier-Gei raul, 
manding the First Brigade of the Seco:d Division 
of the old Seco d Corps. ‘This trizade Geary 1 d 
in the terrible battle of Cedar Moustain. wh re he | 
received his second wound. Af crward Grary’s 
command, tog ther with Wittiams’s Grrex’s, 
constitut d the Twelfth Corps. This corps in the 
battle of Gcttysburg, July, 1863, held the extreme 
right. Grarz’s command was transicrred to Ten- 
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nessee last winter, and has been covered with glory 
in a serics of battles extending from the storming 
of Lookout Mountain to the late severe conflicts 
about Atlanta. 


INS AND OUTS. 


I wALkeEpD hurriedly away from our village post- 
office, for the rain was beginning to fall sharply. 
I had a letter in my pocket for Squire Brinkley’ 8 
daughter. The old postmaster had given it me in 
charge, being ‘‘afeared none of the Squire’s folks 
would be down that night.” 

I had not been at the Brinkleys since Henderson 
Reese went away to Boston. Which of the daugh- 
ters of Necessitas led me again to the Squire’s door?” 

I could see by the glimmering lamp-posts that 
the address on the envelope was not in Mr. Reese’s 
handwriting. Little more than a year back we 
had been engaged—Henderson Reese and I. I was 
proud, willful, and passionate, spurning with impa- 
tience the control he would have exercised. One 
day, under the shadows of the old apple-trees down 
by the brook, after some bitter, unjust words of 
mine, we parted. During the winter I did not go 
to singing-school. Mr. Reese did; and there were 

plenty to tell me how he was keeping company with 
Squire Brinkley's daughter. 
Just before he went away to Boston, to be in 


- business with his uncle, the whole village rang 
. with the engagement between Henderson 


Reese 
and Maggie Brinkley. 

Miss Scudder, with her thin nose and peaked 
chin, made it her business to come up to Aunt El- 
vira’s to tell me of it. I was washing tea-cups. 
As soon as I saw her picking her way through our 
kitchen-garden I knew her errand. I made a safe- 
ty-valve of the handles of a couple of the tea-cups, 
and before she had passed the turnip-bed I was 


«. Peady for her. She came hustling into our kitchen. 


Aunt Elvira was up stairs making beds. I wiped 
a chair for her, and before she could seat. herself I 
said, 


“So the Squire's daughter is engaged to one of 
my old beaux, Miss Scudder. Well, I guess he’s 
as fine a fellow as-ever walked the village green.” 

The spinster looked aghast. 

‘“* How you do talk, Magdalen!” she said, elevat- 
ing the peaked chin, the thin nostrils resembling a 
spread eagle. ‘‘Nowdo tell! Why, law me! don’t 
you feel checkmated? Nota bit, hey? Why all 
the villagers are saying you will be a-spoiling your 
eyes crying for him”.... 

Almost on the run I went down the lane leading 
to the Squire’s house. I entered by the kitchen 
door, for it was open a crack, and my shoes were 
muddy. . 

The Squire and his wife dozed over the dying 
embers. 

“Here is « letter for Maggie,” raising my voice 
to arouse them. 

Squire Brinkley rubbed his eyes vigorously wi 
his hard knuckles, anf poked the old tabby cat pte 
his knee. 

“Why, bless me, Permelia, wake up! it’s Mag- 
dalen Boid. Do you hear, wife? It’s Magdalen.” 

Mrs. Brinkley took off her spectacles like one in 
a dream, wiped them on her apron, and slowly ad- 


.justing them, peered at me, only as yet half awake. 


** Did you say aletter, Magdalen? Who’st for?” 
asked the Squire. ‘‘From Bosting? Then it’s 
for Maggie, sure. "Taint none of Reese’s writin’, 
though ; half an eye tells me that. Maggie orter 
bein. She just stepped in to one of the neighbors ; 
‘one of the children was took down with measels.” 

The garden-gute swung to with a sharp click. 
Mrs. Brinkley went toward the door to meet her 
daughter. 

Maggie came in, a shaw] over her head, her curls 
streaming, and damp with the night-rain. Her eye 
lighted on the letter in her father’s hand first thing. 
Her face became quite pale. She glanced nervous- 
ly at me. ‘The hand she held out quite shook. 

“*Magdalen’s brought you a letter. ’Tain’t 
Reese's writin’. Seems to me one orter come along 
from him. It’s quite a-spell since he’s writ: nigh 
a month, ain’t it?” said the Squire. 

Maggie turned quietly toward the light, and tore 
epen the letter. 

** Don’t go, Magdalen,”’ her father said. ‘‘ Wait 
& bit, and I'll see you home with a lantern.” 

‘My hand was upon the door-latch. Maggie was 


‘looking toward us: the letter had fluttered to the 


floor. 

‘*He is dead. A stranger writes.” 

She said it quite simply, but her face was pale as 
a snow-drift. The pretty sparkle of her life seem- 
ed suddenly quenched. 

I don’t think any of us for the moment quite took 
in what she said. She was so very quict in her 
manner; but when she stretched out her arms to- 
ward her mother and uttered, ‘‘ Mamma, mamma, 
T am 80 weary,” we all three sprang, as though the 
lightning of God had smitten us. 

Through that night we watched by her bedside. 
She did not speak or notice any of us, but kept her 
face turned to the wall. We could see that her 
eyes grew darker and brighter, and that a fever 
flush rioted on her cheek. 

At daybreak I stole out and went home. Auntie 
was up and nervous about my absence. I talked 
so fast that she only partially understood matters 
ee I hurried away again to Squire Brinkley’s 

ouse. 

Maggie was delirious. 

** It came on soon after you went out, Magdalen,” 
half sobbed Mrs. Brinkley. ‘‘ For a spell she was 
just as quiet as a lamb, not even a move of one of 
her little hands; and when the doctor put his finger 
on her wrist to feel of her pulse, she began te@strug- 
gle and moan, and then burst right out in this fran- 
tic way.” 

Maggie was talking rapidly, wild unconnected 
sentences. 

Mrs. Brinkley covered her face with her apron 
and cried softly. 

Dr. Rollason, the family physician, bent anxious- 
and forced a liquid threugh her 

**The medicine will soothe her 


presently,” he said, in a comforting voice, turning 
to'Mrs. Brinkley. 

** Permelia,” “whispered the Squire to his wife, 
‘“‘ hadn't Magdalen better take a leetle rest? Cous- 
in Jane Maria has come to help. Magdalen looks 
dreadful white and shaky.” 

I found Jane Maria in tears in the long sitting- 
room. She came hastily toward me and grasped 
my hand. 

I whi that she was wanted in the sick room. 

She looked thankful that there was something 
for her to do. ‘‘ Poor Cousin Maggie. Oh, Mag- 
dalen!” She broke down then, and just touching 
my cold cheek with her quivering lips hurried 
away. 

I did not see Maggie again fordays. Two weeks 
passed, three. A change, but not an improvement, 
was all the information I could gain. No one was 
allowed access to the house. Jane Maria was not 
visible. even at the well or at a window. Miss 
Scudder canvassed the matter until the sight of her 
grew intolerable. 

The first week in August came. One morning 
I waylaid Dr. Rollason, as he came over the fields 
from the Brinkleys, and pleaded hard that he would 
give me some definite information respecting Mag- 


gie. 

‘“We hope she will be better soon,” was all he 
would say at first. 

I urged the matter passionately. He wavered. 
Breathlessly I waited for him to speak, but he did 
not. Silently he turned with me and retraced his 
steps to Squire s house. We entered the 
front door noiselessly, He stood for a moment, 
running his eye over the garden. 

‘*Can you call te mind, Miss Magdalen, gny 
little thing—a flower even, or a branch of Jeaves, 
which was a favorite with Maggie,” he asked, mus- 
ingly. 

I drew from my belt a freshly-picked bunch of 
wild flowers, holding them up without speaking. 

“Yes, yes, that will do; when you go into her 
room, she is alone and quiet now, give them to her 
and call her by her name in a quiet, natural tone of 
voice.” 

My blood seemed turning to icé, a thousand fears 
took hold of me. 

Dr. Rollason laid his strong hand upon my 
shoulder. 

‘¢That letter containing the news of Henderson 
Reese’s decease was too great a shock for her brain. 
She lost her reason. It is not a hopeless case by 
any means. Her mind may be restored to her as 
suddenly as she was bereft of it. If you will be 
strong and cool during the interview, which I will 
allow you now, you may prove of great assistance” 

‘*T am calm,” I whispered. 

He led the way quietly. 

A soft, derisive laugh smote on our ears. I 
shuddered, for the sound came from Maggie's 
chamber. 

Dr. Rollason scanned my face gravely. 

‘*Go,” he said, pointing with his finger at the 
door. ‘* You will be brave andcalm. I can quite 
trust you, Miss Magdalen. 
spirit in your eyes.” 

I went. 

Maggie was crouched in one corner of the little 


‘bedroom. As I closed the door she raised her head 


with the quick motion of a bird and stared fixedly 
atme. A feeling of horror stole over me as I met 
that dull, unmeaning gaze. 

I picked these pretty purple blooms in the Joce- 
lyn woods, Maggie. I held them toward her. 

Slowly she raised herself to her full height, and, 
without removing her vacant eyes from my face, 
came creeping stealthily toward me, her purplish 
lips apart. One step more and I could feel her hot 
breath upon my cheek. 

Thank God, I did not recoil from her. I threw 
one arm lightly around her slight form, and called 
her Maggie, dear Maggie. 

‘Under the boughs—under the green boughs, 
where the green leaves throw their shadows,” she 
said, looking at me piteously. 

I smoothed her hot forehead with my hand and 
drew her head gradually to my bosom. It rested 
there quietly. I watched the heavy lids droop 
slowly over the dull blue eyes and braced myself 
to bear her weight, which pressed heavier and 
heavier. 

Scarcely daring to breathe for fear of awakening 
her I took her up cautiously in my arms and laid 
her down upon her bed. 

Mrs. Brinkley’s meek eyes overflowed, and her 
thin, sallow cheek flushed gratefully, when I went 
to find her, and told her that Maggie was sleeping 
as sweetly asa baby. She took both of my hands 
and pressed them, but could not speak. 

Dr. Rollason hai been waiting for me. 
Brinkley went to the window where he stood. 

‘*'You will let Magdalen see my daughter every 
day,” she pleaded, in a choked voice.- 

Once more she came toward me, and pressed my 
hands before going to watch beside her child’s bed.. 

Dr. Rollason brought me some water to bathe | 
my temples—made me drink some, and then I told © 
him all that transpired in Maggie’s chamber. 

When I had finished, he looked kindly at me. 
‘¢You need some rest yourself, Miss Magdalen. | 
Go home now. To-morrow you may come again.” 

** And Maggie ?” I asked. 

‘‘ Ifthis sleep should prove a long, unbroken one, | 
all may go well.” = + 

‘* We were shutting up the house for the night— 
auntie and I—when a breathless lad darted along 
the peach orchard, whistling sharply to attract our 
attention. 

** Miss Boid! Miss Boid! be that you, Miss Mag- 
dalen?” He sprang impatiently upon the piazza. 

** Mostly I thought I should be too late,” he 
panted, ‘‘so I made a short cut of it through the. 
brook meadow, and up your orchard.” 

‘*Golly! such a run though! I set every thing 
squawking and hollering. Here’s a scrap of paper 
Miss Jane Maria gin me to gin you, Miss Magdalen. 
It’s a note or sich like, ain’t it? Must cut sticks 
now, ‘cause I’m late in doing up the eheres round 
the barn-yard.” 


Mrs. 


I read your mother’s : 


| 


| communication. 
| Maggie mourning over his supposed decease put 


arm. 


* A note from Jane Maria this time of the night!” . 
jerked out Aunt Elvira, contemptuously. ‘‘Some 
of her boarding-school airs, I'll warrant.” 

“Somebody has arrived. Is in this very house. 
Oh, Magdalen, do come quickly!” it ran. | 

a“ Auntie,” I began. A numbness was creeping 
over my heart—words failed me. 

‘* Well,” she dryly responded. 

' Mechanically I stretched out the note toher. She 
would not touch it, but glanced it over as I held it. 

“Just as I thought,” she exclaimed, with warmth. 
** Some of Jane Maria’s genteel timidity. A poor, 
wayfaring man wants, I suppose, a mouthful of 
something to eat, and a corner in the barn to lay his 
head in for the night. Squire Brinkley and Per- 
melia are asleep, maybe. The saints know they 
need a little after such constant tending of their 
daughter; and that Jane Maria, instead of putting 
before the man a plateful of broken victuals, and 
showing him a place in the barn where he can sleep, 
must needs bounce upon you in this hifalutin 
style. How sensible folks, like Squire Brinkley 
and his wife, can stand that fool of a girl round 
their house is more than I can understand. Don’t 
dawdle, Magdalen. Shut the blinds.” 

I did so coolly enough. I had needed something 
to rouse me, and drive off the dead numbness at my 
heart. Nothing could have done it 80 effectually 
as one of Aunt Elvira’s sarcastic flings. Whether 
directed at myself or somebody else it mattered lit- 
‘tle; the effect was the same. 

Jane Maria met me at the well, in her cousin’s 


yard. 

‘*T saw you coming down the road, and came 
‘out to meet you.” She drew out the dripping buck- 
et, and forced — me a cup of cold water. 

‘“*Magdalen! Magdalen! can you guess?” she 
exclaimed, as I tried to swallow a mouthful of the 
water. Her very lips were white. She clasped 
her hands excitedly. 

Some one has arrived to give the particulars of 
Mr. Reese’s death, I answered. 

““My God!” she exclaimed; ‘‘then you don't 
know that Henderson Reese lives—is i in our house 
this very minute.” 

She made a hasty step forward, and flung her 
arms about me. ‘‘ Fool, fool that I was, to tell her 
so suddenly,” she muttered. ‘‘I have killed her!” 

But I put her away from me with sudden strength. 
My eyes devoured her face. ‘‘Go on,” I articu- 
lated ; ‘‘ tell me more.” 

‘* Yes, yes, I will; only don’t look at me in that 
strange way, ” she pleaded. ‘‘I was 
the only one up in the house when he came, ex- 
cepting little Dickey, who was late in doing up his 
outdoor work. I heard old Bruno bark, and I was 


fearful he would awaken Maggie, who has slept 


easily since you were here this moming. I went 
out to still him, and found him jumping about a 
gentleman, as though he was at his wit’s end for 
joy. When I came nearer, I screamed louder al- 
most than Bruno had barked, for I thought it was 
Henderson Reese’s ghost. He was standing there, 
right under those lilac boughs ; but do, Magdalen, 


come in out of the moonlight—it makes me creep . 


all over to see it shining on your white face.” 
“‘ And he lives! he lives!” I said, grasping at her 


“Yes, Magdalen; now please don’t stare at me 
so. You see he was at a boarding-house, and was 
taken down quite suddenly. Mrs. Craik, the land- 
lady, called a doctor at once. He prenounced it 
cholera. The rest of the boarders got into a panic 
and left the house. Mr. Reese’s room-mate, a Mr. 
Lucan, was away from the city at the time, but he 
came back next day, when the Irish girl told him 


at the door that he couldn’t come in, his own things 
_ had been sent away from the house, for Mr. Reese 
was dead and buried with the cholera, and only Mrs. 
Craik and she left in the house. This Mr. Lucan 
had seen Maggie’s picture. Mr. Reese had shown 


it to him one night, and he knew the name of the 
village where she resided, and it was he who had 
penned those hasty lines about Mr. Reese’s death. 
It turned out that it wasn’t cholera after all; but 
typhoid fever set in in its worst form. Mrs. Craik 


nursed him as though he were her own flesh and 


blood, not having any hard feeling toward him, al- 
though his sickness had broken up her house, and 
she a lone widow. She was in market one morn- 
ing, looking up a tender chicken for him, when she 
almost ran against Mr. Lucan. She stopped to tell 
him that Mr. Reese was better, and begged him to 
come round and see kim, as all traces of fever had 


| disappeared, and there could be no danger of intec- 


tion. Mr. Lucan grew pale as a cloth, could scarce- 
ly speak for agitation, and then it came out how the 
panic-stricken Irish girl had misinformed him, and 


| what he had written to Miss Brinkley in conse- 


quence. It seems this Mrs. Craik was the coolest 
piece as well as the most motherly, for she went 
home, cooked up th: chicken delicately, made Mr. 
Reese eat of it, had him take a long nap, then told 
him what she had learned that morning in the 
market-stalls. Mrs. Craik thought lie needed some- 
thing to arouse him from the languor the fever had 
left, so she did not feel afraid of the effects of the 
Weak as he was the thought of 


strength into his body, andthe ne’ day he started 
for our village, Mrs. Craik herself §.ghim through 
half the journey. Iamsure Mrs: Jraik would more 
than ever think that he needed arousing were she 
to see him now. When I told him all about Maggie 
he— 

Jane Maria started violently. A silent, noiseless 
figure had joined us at the well. 

‘¢Come, Magdalen,” was all he said, bending 
over me until his hair brushed my cheek. 

Silently I followed him through the open door- 
way, the dreary unlit entry, into the little chamber 
where Maggie lay sleeping. . 


‘¢T do not deserve such love as hers,” he said, in 
“Tell me, Magdalen, do 


a half-awed whisper. 
you believe in the hope which Doctor Rollason holds 
out? Is there really any hope?” 

He read it in my eyes. A look of unutterable 
thankfulness spread over his ao 


I drew him hastily back. Maggie's thin, pale 


hands moved restlessly. 

Breathlessly we wabiied for her eyes to unclose, 
They rested first upon Mr. Reese's face, in a half 
dreamy gaze. 

As he spoke, and touched her hand, they bright- 
ened, and a fond smile crossed her face. 

We thought she spoke his name, and bent down 
to hear, but her lips were quiet, she had dropped 
away again to sleep. 

Mr. Reese turned to me, a thanksgiving light in 
his dark gray eyes. ‘ Thank God !” he said under 
his breath, “‘she knew me perfectly. All will go 
well now.” 

He laid his hand upon mine as I was leaving the 
house. I did not resist his touch, but waited for 
him to speak. A shadow played about his forehead. 

** Magdalen is white and ill,” he said, turning te 
Jane Maria. ‘‘She must take care of herself. Can't 
we make her?” 

There was kind authority in his voice. My heart 
bounded, and then stood still. I thought of Mag- 
gie’s pale face, and hated myself for the glad thrill 
his tones awoke. A mist swam before my eyes, 
The rushing of many waters sounded in my ears. 

“You can ride home, Magdalen. I have made 
Dickey harness up old Sprite.” . 

It was Jane Maria who spoke. Her voice re- 
called my scattered senses. She stood between Hen- 
derson Reese and I, so sheltering my face from his 
earnest gaze. 

I escaped thankfully. I had a night-key in my 
pocket, but I should have stifled in the house. The 
piazza ran at the back of our cottage. I knew no 
one would disturb me'there. I shrank closely into 
the thick shade of the tangled vines. I had flung 


left for me in life? Like Briareus of old, trouble 
comes hundred handed; but the hundréd hands were 
never known to strike together at one object. Job 
was not an exception. Miss Scudder would be /baf- 
fled by the patient roses on my cheek, but she would 
still cling to the idea that I had been checkmated. 

Miss Magdalen !” 

Doctor Rollason’s voice sounded cheeringly, I 
sprang up quickly. He was making his way to me 
over the flower-beds, Had I been asleep? the early 
morning sunlight was brightening the garden. 

‘*T saw your white dress through all this green, 
and vaulted like a great awkward school-boy over 
that hedge to have a word with you. I am just 
from the Brinkleys.” : | 

‘TI came home late from there last night.” 

“Indeed! ah! And you saw Henderson Reese 
of course ?” 

Yes.” 

- Doctor Rollason looked at me keenly. ‘‘ Mag. 
dalen,” he said, ‘‘I was your mamma’s friend and 
adviser. As having been such, let me give a word 
of advice to her daughter. You must find some- 
thing to do now. Something which will interest 
and engross you. It will be the only way to/help 
you forget that a year ago you threw your beppl- 
ness away.” 

He had read my heart then as easily as though 
I had laid it bare to him. 

He held out hishand tome. ‘You are not of 
fended at my plain ee ?” he continued, seeing 
that I did not look up. 

“ No. ” 

‘““If ever I could be of service to Henlen Boid’s 
child, remember it would be the greatest pleasure 
of my life.” He bent and kissed my forehead grave- 
] 

We heard auntie within unfastening the windows. 
Presently she stepped out upon the piazza. 

‘You are back early,” she said. ‘‘ I scarcely ex- 
pected you to breakfast with me, Magdalen. Good- 
morning Doctor. Just from the Squire’s, I suppose. 
What do you think of Maggie’s case now ?” 

‘* My patient is doing finely—head pretty elear, 
but she is weak, very weak. I ordered chicken 
broth for her.” 


Auntie fidgeted a little. Sho always grew a 


little nervous in Doctor Rollason’s presence. She 
now evidently wished our visitor would go. 
‘*Fine weather we are having,” she 


in a slightly constrained voice. ‘‘ The crops prom- 
her broad fields of grain, 

Doctor Rollason was looking at her fixedly, but 
his thoughts were, I could see, far away. Tu'n- 
ing her head quickly she met his gaze. Her! color 
heightened. There was a slight quiver of the eye- 
lids, but her firm mouth betokened a spirit accus- 
tomed to be on guard. An odd thought shot through: 
my brain. I would wait and watch. 


ed, in a careless way. 

** Thank you, thank you; I believe not. 
my morning meal earlier than any one in the vil- 
lage. My housekeeper has been no doubt wait- 
ing for me already. Good-day.” . 

‘*¢ Auntie,” I said, following her down the gar- 
den walks, why didn’t Doctor Rollason ever mar- 


She stopped to put back a wayward branch of 
honey-suckle. Her head was bent over the wet 
leaves as she answered, “‘ Ie loved your mamma, 
Magdalen. That was the reason.’ 


man!” 
** We can not say to Love, go and come,” she re- 


ed. 
— she walked away. Her face was very 
quiet—the quiet borne on a hungry heart. 

I felt that I had read aright ; my mother’s sister 
loved the Doctor. 

That August day was very oppressive. It brought 
a feverish tide to auntie’s cheek. Late in the aft- 
ernoon I found her leaning rigidly against the up- 
per balcony. Softly I withdrew. The same old 
battle with self, I knew, was raging. In daily life 
she had gathered together carcs, duties, to heap 
upon the old love in her heart, but it would) not be 
put down. As‘long as Doctor Rollason remained 
unmarried I knew auntic would never come from 


| 


Softly | the strife laurel-crowned. 


I felt glad that I had guessed out the state of 


away Henderson Reese’s love. What else wasthere 


ise well;” her eyes were bent in the directien of | 


‘Will you breakfast with us, Doctor?” she ask- 
liake 


‘‘And my mamma not love him! such a dear, » 
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‘ ings. My manner toward her unconsciously scfi- 
4. Before there had been a dearth of sympa- 
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enough until one day. 

I had been after a rare Eastern lily which Mrs. 
Brinkley had promised me. 

‘* You like high colors, Magdalen,” she said, tap- 


ping a pot which held a scarlet geranium. ~‘‘I shall | value, and not to be paid for u what you are Our rate bject to # redundancy of vitiated bile at ing them to the light you i “ : 
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Maggie was all ready to go. 

Mrs. Brinkley went to the window to see them 
drive off. 

‘*Come into the orchard, Magdalen,” the Squire 
called out to me, plenty of fruit there. I should 
like to send some to Miss Elvira. You must select 
it.” 


Dickey was filling up a basket. Suddenly he Our” ow Pocket Alburii, compilation of all the principal events in the | can — are 

ceased whistling, and-looked toward the road. holding sixteen pictures, and sold at gn Naw vessel of the United States Navy, from | 8 months from day of Price $1 00. Sent sealed 
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Maggie beckoned to me from the low carriage. public. E and 


‘*You must come with us,” she said, ‘Yes, 
Magdalen, I want you. You must. Dickey can 
carry the fruit and flowers home jor her, can’t he, 
mamma?” 

Certainly, my love,” said Mrs. smil- 
ing kindly at us from the doorway. 

I was sorely puzzled by Maggie’s manner. Still 
I hesitated—pleading home duties. Maggie made 
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smiling. 

‘She averted her face, and sank back wearily in 
the carriage, not speaking again until we stopped 
und: ra tine growth of beeches. 

Sue sprang ont first, and walked swiftly over the 
brown crisp leaves, | 

Mr. Reese waited to fasten the horses. When he 
joined us, I could see that Magyie was obliged to 
lean against one of the trees for support; her eyes 
still bent upon the misty hills miles away. 

‘* What are you dreaming about darling ?” 

She started, and shrank, as though his words had 
burt her. A bright color dyed her cheek, and van- 
ished. A few eager steps brought her close to his 
sid-. 

“ have never quite “filled your heart,” she be- 
gan, rapidly—her eyelids steady, and her brow a 
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The Peruvian Syrup 


flame. ‘* When you laid those blossoms against Ir 18 a NatTionaL Savines Bank, offering a higher Add Box ork Post-Office. | ‘A Pretected solution of Sogn iron) gr the 
Magdualen’s cheek, a little while ago, I read the | rate of interest than other, and the best security. 4652, New ¥ P Blood with its Vital 
truth. ‘We are all wrong just now; Magdalen, | any savings bank which pays its depositors in U. 8. Notes Two Dollars made fom cts. and ex- Live 
you,andI. You love eacu other still—and—please | -on.idors that it is paying in the best circulating medium for 92 be by R. WOLCOTT, 110 Chathasn Y J. P. DINSMORE, 41 Broadway, N. Y. 


God—i will not stand between you two.” 
‘* Hear me,” she continued, as Mr. Reese would 


of the country, and it can not pay in any thing. better, 
for its own asseta are either in Government securities or in 


Cocoaine. 


REDDING’S RUSSIA SALVE. 


~ 


Wet 


= 


have interrupted. 

‘* Good God! I will not, Maggie,” he broke out, 
vehemently. ‘Never, never have I loved even 
Maydalen Boid as I do you at this moment!” 

—*‘*At this moment,” she repeated, softly, with 
a strange look of unrest upon her face. 

Mr. Reese caught her convulsively to his breast. 
‘God help me to become worthy of the love of this 
noble woman. Maggie—my treasure—dearer than 
lice itself 

‘lvey were married in November. Mr. Reese 
would not be put off. He took her with him to Bos- 


ten. 


| A Real Pain Extractor. 
Bugnetr’s Cocoains for the hair has had nearly rivty It the most Old Bea 
different imitations. This demonstrates the great popu- ca 
larity of the GENUINE article, conceived by Burnett, and | 3 P. IIT | Pes Soon N. ¥., and by 
its invulnerability to competitors by increasing sales. Druggiste. 


BARD & BROTHER'S (Eatablished 1845) 


GOLD PENS, 


PEN AND PENCIL CASES. Also a of 
BARD & WILSON’S PATENT ANGULAR NIB GOLD 
PENS. JAS. D. BARD, Ag't, No. 23 Maiden Lane, N. 

Pens red or Exchanged. 


notes or bonds payable in Government paper. | | 


Convertible into a Six per cent. 5-20 
Gold Bond. 

In addition to the very liberal interest on the notes for 
three years, this privilege of conversion is now worth 
about three per cent. per annum, for the current rate for 
5-20 Bonds is not less than nine per cent. premium, and 
before the war the premium on six per cent. U.S. stocks 
was over twenty percent. It will be seen that the actuel 
profit on this loan, at the present market rate, is not less 
than ten per cent. per annum, ~— 


Printing-Press fox Sale. 
One Taylor Double Cylinder, five Rollers, Table Dis- 
tribution, Bed 88x51. Price 
Apply to HARPER & BROTHERS, 329 Peari St., N.Y. 


HARPER’S 


to the rate of taxation in various parts of the country. 

It is believed that no securities offer so great induce- 
ments to lenders as those issued by the Government. In 
all other forms of indebtedness, the faith or ability of pri- 
vate parties, or stock companies, or separate communities, 
only, is pledg<d for payment, while the whole property of 


by Rev. Dr. Storrs. A **DepaTe In CRania" — very in- 
No. Journaz. | EXPIRES, as noted on our Every Subscriber 
je. thus ascertain whether he has received the proper 
credit for his remittance, and also w to renew his 
Subscription. In renewing Subscri Subscribers 
are particularly requested to name the N 
which the New Subscription should 
thus avoid receiving duplicates, or ry wy any Number. 


Ghosts Everywhere! 


GHOSTS IN THE PARLOR! 
GHOsTs ON THE WALL! 
GHOSTS ON THE CEILINGL 
GiiOsTs AT COMMAND! 


By firs or $2 a year. Newsmen have it. 
& ELLS, No. 389 Broadway, N. Y. 


Old Eyes Made New. 


“Aunt Elvira and I still live at the little cottage. NEW NTHL MAGAZINE 
. Mi iss Scudder gives out that Doctor Rollason is to Its Exemption from State or Municipal GREAT MEN ® Mo Y G. t 
marry the meek little dressmaker over the way. Warriors, Cl Poets. Cannibals—Fiat-Heads, FOR SEPTEMBER, 1864, 

Typical Races. Portraits of Generals Lez, Grant, | 
But aside from all the advantages we have enumerated, | 4s, Hancoox, Foster, MoPHErson, 7 ree 
a special Act of Congress exempts all Bonds and Treasury | BLackuawx, with HIRENAA, BRownLow, De. Lv- Important to Subscribers. 
ADVERTISEMENTS. Notes from local taxation. On the average, this exemp- UNMARRIED Wome : What hall they do? How ewes the MA G4 ZINE and WEERLY will j i! 
andso Virgin’ “ issed nd u wrapper Number a ment 4 
tion is worth about two per cent. per annum, according Christ an A The figures on the dir n-label fo | 


: 


BLUE GHOSTS! 
*. A the country is held to secure the discharge of all the ob- A pamphlet directing how to speedily re sight ; i a 
ORANGE GHOSTS! ligations of the United States. and give up opectadion, without aid of doctor or medicine. Sion, Ghat oat te 
SUBSORIPTIONS WILL BE RECEIVED by the Treasurer of to thie will obviate of the 
~ Giosts of all sizes, all styles, all colors, at sixty seconds | the United States, at Washington, the several Assistant E. B. FOOTE, MD., errors which annoy both Publishers and Subscribers, £ + 
notice!!! tusk Pobtihed Treasurers and designated Depositaries, and by all Na- 1180 Broadway, New York. TERMS. — i. 
us 
tional Banks which are depositaries of public money, and One Copy for ome Year . . « «$4900 F 
SPECTROPIA; ALL RESPECTABLE BANKS AND BANKERS | Manhattan Life Company, | Brive Cony gratis 
Oe, SURPRISING SPECTRAL ILLUSIONS, throughout the country will give further information and Copies 
SNOWING GHOSTS EVERYWHERE, AND OF AFFORD EVERY FACILITY TO SUBSCRIBERS. CASH CAPITAL AND ACCUMULATION OVER WEEKLY, together, 
This new Ghost [ilu-ion requires no appara the “ 
itself every life-sized AN INTERESTING REPRINT. —Mezers. J. E. & Co., $1.700,000. HARPER & BROTHERS, if | 
which are produced by the ald of the Douk on Sine wal Of | will publish, in a few days, ** Broken " by F riennial dividend of profits of this has i ia 
i of lle publish, in a few days, Lights,” by Frances The trienn company Circulation il 7 
princtpig affording Power Cobbe well known as a personal friend of Theodore | resulted a of more than nearly 100,000. 
EXHAUSTLESS PARLOR AMUSEMENT: Parker, and as the writer of the Introduction to his Works Gividends are life-time of the assured, ‘ af 
<- e vol. ao with sixteen eek oe poker Price One Dol- published in England. A prominent and elegant writer | thus aiding them to pay future premiama. HARPER’S WEEKLY et %. 
o. 540 Broadway, New York. ‘This work is in the nature of a review of the whole in pplication, to misstate- TERMS. 
late religious movement, of which the ** and Kr- ANNU are granted on terms. One for One 400 
POPULAR, PATRIOTIC, AND HOME SONGS. | virws"—Bishop Colenso's book, and Theodore Parker's HENRY STOKES, President. 
NEARLY 200 FOR 17 CENTS writings, and Renan’s Life of Jesus are portions. It is ¥Y Waris, Secretary. ee ee il 
; very interesting and very able. The author does not dis- J. L. Harsey, Ass’'t Sea And an Extra Copy will be allowed for svern Club tm 
THE SHILLING SONG BOOK. tinetly state her own position; but it is pretty clear that N. Sressins, Actuary. of iTR 00 each, or 11 Copies for ° 1 im 
Containing all the best songs of the day, a large number | *¢ 8°e# 8 far as any of the writers she comments on.” COC Payment tovareety Ge a 
in the TERMS TO ADVE Dollar per line for in- ‘ied 


Month.—Active and reliable Agents 
Ary and everywher in this most lucrative busi- 


of which, being copyrights, are not to be found in any « th- Shults’ Onguent, warranted to produce a full set 


er collection. Three Price of each, 17 cents, Sent side, and One Dollar and ay Cute per line for out- 
by mail, post » On receipt tae Sag price, Pubiished by | of Whiskers in six weeks, or muney refunded. wag’ gd rable no risk. Address or apply | | 
QLIVER N & CO., paid, for 50 cents. Address U. F, SHULTS, Proy, N. ¥. | toT. & HL a 116 Broadway, New York. MAKPER & BROTHELS; Pucitisnsee 


= 
| Attention Company! 
Clark's Onguent, a powerful stimniant. Each packet 
warrant<d to produce a full set of whiskers or moustaches J 
in six weeks upon the smoothest face, without stain or in- e 
4 
‘ 


